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PREFACES 


The writers pictured below repre- 
sent three important areas of inter- 
est in the Appalachian South. mr. 
Drake, former edi- 
tor of this maga- 
zine, and currently 
working toward an 
Ed.D. at Harvard, 
debunks some of the 
urban-held miscon- 
ceptions on the I. 
@’s of mountain 
migrants. His find- 
ings will surprise many who may have 
innocently interpreted the mountain 
man’s ignorance of city ways as a 
lack of intelligence. Turn to page 
43. Sydney Lawson fits somewhere 
in the middle of the 
spectrum. Fiction 
is her field, but 
she is no less a 
sociologist thanis 
Mr. Drake. Where 
his palette is made 
up of graphs and 
percentages, Mrs. 
iM ™ Lawson’s consists 
of emotions, of the pliable sub- 
stance of everyday living in the 
mountains. This magazine is always 
happy to introduce a new mountain 
writer who has perception, warmth, 
and talent. Begin 
reading her story 
on page 30. At the 
other end of the 
spectrum from Mr. 
Drake, is Leonard 
Roberts, whose re- 
search results in 
material not about 
the people of the 
mountains, but from them. Mr. Rob- 
erts doesn’t interpret, he classi- 
fies. Enjoy the result on page 56. 
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Grom our readers 


Dear Sir: 

Iam gratified that the maga- 
zine, Mountain Life & Work, has 
continued to come to me. Pre- 
viously, I was unable to renew 
my subscription, but nowI glad- 
ly submit my dollar which will 
cover the last two issues and the 
next two. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Ramona Ellison 
Rising City, Nebraska 


Dear Friends: 

In the past, we have enjoyed 
the privilege ofnominating afew 
persons each year to receive 
Mountain Life & Work magazine 
on the strength of our annual 
contribution to the work of the 
Council. 

At this time we should like to 
name a few of this year's grad- 
uates, youths who may some- 
day act on some of the impres- 
sions created by the publica- 
tion. The list is enclosed on a 
separate sheet. 

With kindest personal re- 
gards, 

Fred W. Kirsch 
Frenchburg, Kentucky 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is acheck for three 
dollars for my subscriptions in 
arrears for 1959, 1960, and for 
1961. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Cover, 2,7, 20-23,61,64—Bob Connor; 16—Mattson Studio; 36—David Antebi; 


Ienjoy all your issues but par- 
ticularly the summer 1960 is- 
sue. 

Cordially, 

Ellen D. Smith 

(Mrs. J. Baldwin Smith, Jr.) 
115 West 36 Street 

Norfolk 4, Virginia 


Dear Sir: 

Please renew my subscrip- 
tion to Mountain Life & Work. 
I believe it expired with the #1 
issue this year, although you 
continued to send me issue #2. 
I do hope I am not too late to 
receive #3, the fall issue. I 
would hate to miss anyof them. 

It is my husband's and my hope 
that your magazine will con- 
tinue always, as it is one of the 
most informative, and enrich- 
ing magazines available, andthe 
only one we've seen concerning 
itself with the fascinating but ne- 
glected area of our nation. We 
hope to move into the Southern 
Mountain region next fall, if all 
goes according to schedule and 
hopes. He will receive his doc- 
torate in June and will be seek- 
ing ateaching position; an addi- 
tional reason we are interested 
in your magazine. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. John Behling 
421 E. Lane Avenue 
Columbus 1, Ohio 


39,40,41—-J. Marshall Porter; 53—Lincoln Memorial University 


Drawings: 24,56,58—Mary Rogers; 25, 28, 29, 30,31,32—Ann Pollard 
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Marion Pearsall 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY MEDICAL CENTER 





Leste County, Kentucky, is cer- 
tainly not entirely typical of the Southern Mountain region. Yet its 
special features are mainly exaggerations ofmore general regional 
characteristics—it is more rural, more isolated, and (with an es- 
timated per capita income of $500) more impoverished than most 
Southern Appalachian counties. Its problems of mountainous topo- 
graphy, poor roads, and tortuous distances to adequate heal thser- 
vices are more pronounced, but they are not unlike similar problems 
for the region as a whole. Its healthways, then, are "typical," not 
of the whole population but of that segment which presents the great- 
est challenge to health leaders. 





1S Lesite County today, like many 

mountain counties, represents an interesting blend of old and new, 
the traditional and modern. In the areas of health, it exhibits on one 
and hand "folk" and/or "popular" medicine with reliance on home re- 


a & medies, patent medicines, and magico-religious beliefs practiced 
oe in settings controlled by the patient and his family. On the other 
lie d hand, it has "modern" medicine which relies on scientifically-based 
knowledge and is practicedin settings controlled by specially train- 
ed personnel who behave "professionally."" In any given crisis a 
7 
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county resident may resort to folk-popular medicine, to modern 
medicine, or to some combination of the two. In reality, the local 
population tends toward an eclectic approach to medical crises, 
choosing first one source, then another, but most often combining 
several methods at once. 


S ome of the basis for choice lies in 
the availability of services in acounty too poorto attractor support 
modern health facilities and personnel without outside assistance. 
Statistically, in this county of about 18,000 population, there is one 
active physician per 7,900 persons. There is one public health 
nurse, one health clerk, andone anda half sanitarians for the entire 
county. The ratio of professional nurses, however, is unusually 
high—about one to 900 persons—because of the presence of several 
private, nonprofit agencies. Finally, there are less than two hos- 
pital beds per 1,000 population. 


Fr some purposes, of course, 
Leslie Countians go to practitioners, clinics, and hospitals located 
anywhere from ten or fifteen to more than 300 miles away, thus ex- 
tending the county's medical service area considerably. The fact 
remains, however, that the majority of the population cannot pay the 
cost of modern health care. With the exception of one physician in 
private practice, all local sources of professional help are subsi- 
dized in one way or another; but even with fees kept at a minimum, 
economic factors work against the selection of modern medicine in 
many situations. When distance and inconvenience combine with 
poverty, modern health facilities tend to become a last rather than 
a first choice. 


A problems of geographic and e- 
conomic accessibility may be added certain traditional attitudes 
which militate against the early choice of any source of assistance 
in matters of health. A basic feature of the local healthways, for 
example, is the almost total absence of concepts relating to disease 
prevention or to active health maintenance. This is not surprising 
in view of the recency of such concepts even within the health pro- 
fessions, but it leads to a negative or at best to a passive view of 
preventive measures. As a result there is little conscious aware- 
ness that sanitation, nutrition, routine trips to doctor or dentist, 
and the like constitute areas in which positive action may be taken to 
promote good health or ward off disease. 
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A\ssociated with the lack of empha- 
sis on preventive practices is another general characteristic ofthe 
local healthways; namely, a tendency to accept or ignore physical 
conditions or treat them superficially with aspirins and alkalizers 
as long as possible. It is customary to accept a chronic state of 
"dullishness" as natural, with only minor attempts to allay symp- 
toms through prayer, home remedies, or drugstore medicines. 
But once it is no longer possible to "punish it out," there is an e- 
qually strong tendency to decide suddenly that the condition is an 
emergency and the patient about to die, whether medical diagnosis 
would bearthis outor not. Actions then become desperate and fran- 
tic, not to mention expensive, as heroic measures are taken. 


A specific case can best illus- 
trate the pattern. There is somewhat greater reliance on super- 
natural healing in this instance and somewhat less on homemade 
"teas" than in many of the cases studied, but the range of behavior 
on the part of patient and family is representative. The prominent 
role of a professional nurse is also quite typical for Leslie County, 
as is the location of the family in relationto health services—with- 
in amile ofa nursing center, six miles from amining company doc- 
tor, but otherwise 17 miles from limited medical service in Hyden 
and 27 miles from more complete service inHazard. Until recent- 
ly, the family had another local source in an elderly doctor who 
probably had some formal medical training in his youth but who 
learned most of what he knew beyond traditional herbal lore from 
"doctor books."' Again, this type of practitioner is part of the re- 
gion's health heritage. 


This is thestoryof a woman near 
sixty who has been bedridden almost two years following a paraly- 
tic stroke. After several moves necessitated by her illness, she 
and her elderly husband are now back in their two-room, two-win- 
dowed log house situated on a main dirt road in one of the county's 
principal valleys. A brief stay with one daughter and son-in-law 
ended in homesickness so now a childless son and daughter-in-law 
have moved back to care for the couple in their own home. They 
are assisted as needed by nurses from the nearby mission and, at 
times, by other relatives and neighbors, especially by fellow church 
members. 


4 the woman's own words, this 
is the most sickness she ever did have as she was always pretty 
9 











stout, for a woman. Nor was she ever much for going to doctors 
although she called the local country doctor to deliver one of her 
eight children and another time had him pull a tooth. She had also 
in recent years "doctored" some both at the mining company and at 
the mission clinic for "high blood" after going just about blind and 
seeing sparks in frontof her eyes. She took their prescribed med- 
icines, and used camphor onher own whenever she had such spells, 
but ceased medication as soon as she felt somewhat better. 


D espite the medical forewarnings, 
in her view, the present trouble descended without warning, taking 
her suddenly one night. When she got upnext morning she could not 
see to cook so her husband did the cooking that day. Finally, with 
blindness and paralysis, came desperation and panicky recognition 
of what inthis case was a true medical emergency. But there were 
no doctors in the whole valley and no telephones to call one so a 
neighbor went the 27 miles to Hazard to fetch one of the doctors 
there who will answer calls into the country. Ironically, after he 
came and had been paid the customary $25 in cash, he prescribed 
exactly the same medicine she had supposedly already been using. 
By then, however, her condition was serious and hospitalization 
necessary. 


The custom of delayed recognition 
and sporadic treatment of physical conditions thus leads to expensive 
emergency calls that are more or less unsatisfactory to physician 
and patient alike. At $25 to $35, the doctor loses money and wastes 
valuable time. But to local people who cannot imagine any man's 
skills being worththat much, his rates are exorbitant, the more so 
when all he does is give a shot and write a prescription that means 
another trip to town to fill. Throughout thecrisis of stroke and sub- 
sequent trips to and from the hospital, this family was fortunate in 
having a neighbor ("a brother in the Church anda true childof God"') 
willing to provide transportation without charge. Others without 
motor vehicles must rent from neighbors or call anambulance from 
town, for "in this day and time nobody does anything for nothing." 
In other financial respects, they and the hospital have fared less 
well, as the family has no means for meeting medical expenses. 
With only Old Age Assistance for the husband and now a small dis- 
ability allowance for the wife, they "just about starve out sometimes 
with everything so high."' But they have managed to pay $25 ona 
$142 bill and hope to pay a little more throughthe summer when they 
do not have to buy coal and can depend on their garden for subsist- 
ence. 
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C... woman's hospital experience 
illustrates other important attitudes and social relations in the 
county's healthways. For after the initial flurry of emergency ac- 
tivity, the family again turnedto the more familiar mission nursing 
center which has medical ties with asmall rural hospital some forty 
miles away through a doctor who holds monthly clinics at the mis- 
sion and had already treated the woman. Missionaries, relatives, 
and neighbors joined to get her to the hospital; and all have con- 
tinued to play important complementary but sometimes conflicting 
parts in her slow recovery. 


a the first place, she hated the 
hospital. While acknowledging that the doctor did everything he 
could for her and that everyone was good to her, she just did not 
like being in a hospital. So at the end of a week the doctor, not 
really expecting her to live, told the children they might take her 
home where she would be happier. Today she and her family and 
faith healing neighbors make much of the fact that "the doctors give 
her up because they couldn't do nothing for her."' Yet ''the Lord 
has blessed her to stay here,"' and through His greater powers, 
withthe assistance of prayers and deliverance sermons rather than 
earthly medicines, she expects to walk again. This does not mean, 
however, foregoing or placing less value on the professional serv- 
ices of the mission nurse who has continued to give necessary and 
much appreciated home care—"'She's an awful good nurse; the doc- 
tor left it toher to take care of me, and that's what she's done ever 
since." 


= difficulties arise at only 
afew points wheretraditional practices are inherently incompatible 
with modern knowledge of disease etiology and treatment. The dif- 
ficulties may be vastly compounded of course where there are mutual 
misunderstandings and where officiousness or contempton one side 
meets stubborn and ignorant resistance on the other. In this par- 
ticular case such problems were at a minimum, with perhaps more 
mental anguish on both sides because neither summarily dismissed 
the beliefs of the other. 


a the question of herb teas, for 
example, the nurse never insists they be discontinued, but she does 
suggest that they are probably worthless. Local families, in turn, 


tend to keep a general belief in the efficacy of old remedies, but 
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this has been undermined by awareness of modern ridicule. The 
issue arose here when sediments from such home medications clog- 
ged the woman's catheter, thereby making the nurse's work more 
difficult. When confronted, the family made a face-saving denial 
that they had given the patient anything; but the sediments disap- 
peared the next day and never reappeared. A relatively easy vic- 
tory of modern over folk medicine where there was no longer firm 
commitment to the traditional healthways. 


| nthe matter of supernatural heal- 
ing, however, family and attending health personnel face a contin- 
uing dilemma that has several times reached the point of crisis. 
For even while accepting medical treatment, which in itself is a 
partial denial of their stated faith, the family remains firmly de- 
voted to its religion. Here again, there is no lack of sympathy or 
desire to cooperate on either side. The family in particular wishes 
to avail itself of all resources, secular and spiritual. As a mis- 
sionary, the nurse certainly neither denies the possibility of divine 
healing nor underrates the morale building power of intensely per- 
sonal prayer meetings held at the patient's bedside. It is the ba- 
rometer-like relation betweenthe woman's emotional-physiological 
reactions as indicated by blood pressure readings and the form and 
content of the meetings that cause the trouble—a relationship fully 
comprehended by the nurse but onlyimperfectly grasped and partly 
accepted by the patient and her family. 


— after time the nurse has 
watched the woman's blood pressure creep, and sometimes shoot, 
up to the danger point following religious gatherings in which the 
patient has sometimes risen from bed to dance in the middle of the 
room in the excitement of exhortative prayers, testifyings to mirac- 
ulous cures, and the clanging of cymbals and tambourines used to 
drive out demons. The nurse warns of impending disaster and sug- 
gests less strenuous methods of prayer. The family and the healing 
preacher listen with genuine concern that the nurse may be right, 
for they trust her motives whether they see the truth of her state- 
ments or not. The meetings do cease for awhile, but they begin 
again whenthe immediate scare is past because no one can see how 
real prayers could ever actually hurt a person. 


he this and other situations where 
there are fundamentally different ways of perceiving and responding 
to illness, issues are likely to remain unresolved for some time to 
$2 
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come; for professional personnel and their healthways have no auto- 
matic halo in mountain counties. So long as local healthways, as 
in this instance, combine strong faith inthe curative powers of cer- 
tain religious beliefs with very limited faith in modern medical be- 
liefs, impasses will be commondespite excellent relations between 
individual practitioners and their clientele. Hopefully, such good 
relations do provide a medium through which patience, education, 
and mutual trust can eventually reduce the barriers between mod- 
ern and folk-popular healthways. END 


This study is part of Project #806, "Trends in Health Needs, 
Facilities and Practices of Rural Kentucky," Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Lexington. Additional support 
for the fieldwork comes from the Wenner-Gren Foundation fcr 
Anthropological Research, New York. 
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CLEAR CREEK BAPTIST SCHOOL 


PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY 


council employment service 


Position open for Health Educator for work in the Appala- 
chian South. Consideration will be given to anyone 
with academic training in health, or with work ex- 
perience related to this field. 


Apply to Mr. P.F.Ayer, Executive Secretary, Council 
of the Southern Mountains, College Box 2000, Berea, 
Kentucky. 


Position open for teacher of highschool science. For furth- 
er information, write toMr.Henry Stovall, Director, 
Hazel Green Academy, Hazel Green, Kentucky. 
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CONSERVATION 


MOUNTAIN STREAMS 


a great resource 
greatly mistreated 


Nevyle Shackel ford 


The cause of tourism in Eastern Kentucky, which is being so 
hotly pursued at this time, could be greatly advanced were it possi- 
ble to do but one thing: Clean up the three forks of the Kentucky 
rivers. 

As the circumstances now stand, these rivers, like so many 
others in the Appalachian South, are little better than open sewers 
floating away the effluvium of dozens of towns and villages situated 
on their banks. 

Somebody once said that when the mountain folk sagas are told, 
they will be stories of the rivers. If this be true, the folk saga of 
Eastern Kentucky will not be a very romantic one. For what ro- 
mance is therein murky water runningover a stream bed filled with 
discarded overshoes, broken bottles, oil cans, punctured automobile 
tires, and other refuse that is coming to be the mark of a marching 
civilization? 

Looking back 35 years, the North Fork of the Kentucky River, 
which winds downfrom the mountains through scenery equal to that 
of the storied Rhine, was filled with bass, muskie, rock perch, and 
all manner of other edible fishes that thrive in clear cool water. 
Its trace was unmarked except for an occasional bucket or fruit jar 
swept down on a tide from far above. The rocky shores and clean, 
narrow beaches were innocent of the scum of waste oil and flushed 
detergents, and the water was almost pure enough to drink. 

But in the last three decades a great change has taken place and 
what was once a great asset to a cause we now espouse no longer 
holds attraction. The stream flows on as before, but it is no longer 
the river of my youth. In the years that have passed, it has changed 
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from a river of life to a flow of pollution. 

In the days of those long past years, even though people were 
fewer, the banks of this once wonderful river never lacked for acti- 
vity. From spring to late autumn, all up and down its vast stretch, 
it was one round of fishing, swimming, frog hunting, and the lei- 
surely tracing of trotlines for catches of drum and catfish. In the 
long afternoons of mid-summer the secluded pools rang with the 
noisy yells and mighty splashes of boys, mostly in their birthday 
suits, washing away the dust and the fatigue of long hours in the 
cornfield. 

To find out just what changes time had actually wrought, a float 
trip was made on this river last fall. Ona day's trip covering 25 
miles or more, not a person was glimpsed anywhere onthe stretch; 
not a single fish was seen, and around one-time favorite and well- 
remembered fishing holes, the only form of aquatic life noted were 
a few tiny blue minnows and some repulsive water bugs which dived 
into the mudas the boat approached. It was not onlya river of pol- 
lution, but as far as aquatic life was concerned, a river of desola- 
tion. 

When it comes to fixing the blame for the change in this once 
wonderful river, the writer does not point anaccusing finger at any- 
one. If it came to fixing the blame, the accusation would be direct- 
ed toward the indifference of us all; a lack of foresightedness and 
appreciation for a valuable resource. It is axiomatic that as pro- 
gress advances, something or somebody gets hurt. Unfortunately 
for our present welfare, and in this case, it was the North Fork 
River. 

The same situation exists, maybe to a lesser degree, on the 
Middle and South Fork Rivers which join with the North Fork to 
make upthe once beautiful Kentucky. If these rivers could be clean- 
ed up and restored through municipal garbage disposal units and 
other anti-pollution measures now possible to secure and carryout, 
priceless assets would be regained. 

Everybody agrees that clean water provides the greatest poten- 
tial for outdoor recreation; that it is one of our most precious nat- 
ural resources, and without it in enormous quantities, it is impos- 
sible for any industry todevelopand expand and for a people to pros- 
per. Therefore it behooves us allin the whole of this region to sup- 
port andencourage persons striving to promote anti-pollution mea- 
sures. For without pure water, we must stagnate like aswamp pond 
without an outlet. 

It wouldalso be a good thing to remember that with clean-flow- 
ing rivers, no region would find itnecessaryto hunt tourists. Tour- 
ists would find the region. END 15 
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TRIBUTE 


The death of Dr. Raymond Drukker, on October 23, 1960, left a great 
sorrow matched only by an equally great challenge. Those who sit at the 
loom of service he built, and follow the pattern he created, will have 
to work in span, for it is a big loom, an intricate pattern, and the 
shuttle will require more than one hand. 





Euer your friend, 
Ray 


by 
Loyal Jones 





At the close of every letter Ireceived from Dr. Raymond Druk- 
ker were these words, ''Ever your friend, Ray." It tookme a while 
to realize just how many people there were to whom he was friend. 
Iwas conscious of this at the memorial service whenI sawthe num- 
ber of people present—from Berea and the small mountain com- 
munities and institutions, from Frankfort and from other parts of 
the country. Then I went to Jackson County, Kentucky, where he | 
had worked for a few years, and heard the mountain people, whom | 
he had loved, talking about the friend they had lost. I feel honored 
and grateful to be among this group of friends. 

This morning I went to his secretary, Charlotte Stewart, to 
pick up the picture for this story. While I waited for her, I wan- 
dered into his office. It was the same as when, in other times, I 
had come with one problem or another, to have him meet me at the £ 
door with his warm smile and strong handclasp. Behind and on 
each side of his desk were two pictures of the Christ and two of 
Lincoln. There was the picture of Dr. and Mrs. Drukker with Dr. 


William Danforth, who had helped Berea College and the Council so 
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much, and a Jean Whipple watercolor of Dr. and Mrs. Drukker's 
home where so many friends have been graciously entertained. A- 
cross from his desk was a picture of his father who, like him, had 
been a clergyman and from whom he had gotten his kind and gentle 
eyes. 

Dr. Drukker was a great friend and supporter of the Council of 
the Southern Mountains over a long period of time. He was first 
elected to the Executive Board in 1943 and became president of the 
Council in 1946. For the past several years he has been a hard- 
working member of the Board, and last year was electedvice presi- 
dent of the Council. He was always a source of help to us at the 
Council office. His helpfulness can best be described in Milton 
Ogle's words, ''He is the most consistently intelligent man I know." 

When Dr. Drukker first participated in the work of the Council, 
he was Director of Mountain Work for the Reformed Church in A- 
merica and Director of Annville Institute in Jackson County, Ken- 
tucky. Before that he had served in the national office of his church 
as Youth Director and as pastor of churches in Pittsburgh and Grand 
Rapids. Dr. Drukker was a native of New Jersey. He received his 
A. B. from Muskingum College, the Th. B. and Th. M. degrees 
from the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. The Doctor of Divinity 
degree was conferred upon him by Central College in Iowa. 

Dr. Drukker came to Berea College as Executive Assistant to 
President Francis S. Hutchins in 1946. In this position he traveled 
to the far reaches of the country raising funds for and telling people 
about Berea College and the mountain young people it serves. 

In 1954 Dr. Drukker became the Executive Director of the Ap- 
palachian Fund, which, under the direction of him, Mrs. Drukker 
and Stuart Faber (the Fund's President), has become more than a 
source of money for projects; it is a reservoir of ideas. Dr. Druk- 
ker helped seek out worthy young people who needed financial assis- 
tance for medical or dental training. He discovered projects which 
the Fund could assist. 

President Hutchins said of him, "I believe one of Ray's most 
important contributions was that of imagination, inventiveness, vi- 
sion.'' The Council has long been a recipient of these qualities. It 
was he who first thought of getting Appalachian governors and legis- 
lators together for adiscussion of regional problems (see page 59 ) 
and who suggested a grant from the Appalachian Fund to the Council 
for the support of a counselor in Community Development. It was 
he who approached the Kettering Family Foundation and asked them 
to participate with the Appalachian Fund in a grant to the Council to 
provide a Health Educator and a Mobile Health Education Unit fea- 


turing the Transparent Talking Woman. Dr. Drukker also helped 
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the Council Youth Program, providing ideas, inspiration and the 
necessary money from the Fund for programs, conferences and 
youth workshops and to make it possible for young people to attend. 
It was Dr. Drukker who, along with Mr. Faber and others, develop- 
ed plans for a series of leadership workshops which were held this 
fall. 

This was Ray Drukker as supporter of the Council. He sup- 
ported many programs and gave help and inspiration to many peo- 
ple. All of us who have attended Berea College are greatly indebted 
to him for his efforts in raising funds to support and expand this 
great institution. Each spring at the annual Appalachian Fund Af- 
filiates Conference I have marveled at the number and variety of 
mountain institutions represented, each of which has received sub- 
stantial financial assistance from the Fund. Many have been sought 
out by Dr. Drukker and Mr. Faber and offered help and encourage- 
ment in the work they were doing. 

We shall miss our friend on whom we had come to depend. It 
is hard to realize that no more shall I be able to call him on the 
phone with a problem and hear his reassuring, ''Why don't you come 
over and let's talk about it.'"' It is hard to believe that we shall not 
again see him bring agreement to a groupwith his carefully reason- 
ed presentation of the heart of a matter, or hear again one of his 
speeches which stirred and lifted us all. Yet I rememberthat most 
of Ray Drukker's efforts involved plans for the future, for youth and 
continuing leadership. Our last visit with him, shortly before his 
death, was to talkabout the youth program and the leadership work- 
shops. Therefore, it seems to me that it will be a betrayal of Ray 
Drukker and all he stood for if we spend our time talking of all the 
things which cannot be done, now that he is gone. Our best memo- 
rial to him will be to nurture his great ideals, to carry out the pro- 
grams in which he believed. We shall miss his leadership and in- 
spiration, but we canbe grateful for the opportunity of having work- 
ed with him. 

Now as I think back on the customary ending to Dr. Drukker's 
letters I realize that "ever" and "friend" were words carefully cho- 
sen. He will be a part of allof us who knew him for the rest of our 
lives. I believe that this experience will continue to inspire all of 
us inour work, so that it will carry into future generations and cre- 
ate the everlasting memorial which Ray Drukker deserves. &ND 
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FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE 
COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS 


February7-11, 1961 


Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


THEME: 
“Getting The Most Out Of Life In The Mountains” 


The Conference will begin Tuesday evening at the 6:30 dinner 
with “An Evening of Folklore” featuring: 


Richard Chase, folklorist, lecturer, and author of The Jack 


Tales, The Grandfather Tales, American Folk Tales and 
Songs, and other books. 


Billy Edd Wheeler, composer-folk singer and recording artist. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Mrs. 


Mr. 


CONFERENCE HIGHLIGHTS 


YOUTH PROGRAM 
DISCUSSION GROUPS 
WORKSHOP ON WELFARE 
OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 
WORKSHOP ON LEADERSHIP AND THE COMMUNITY 
WORKSHOP IN CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


SOME OF THE SPEAKERS AND LEADERS 


- Otto Klineberg, Professor of Psychology and Co-Chairman, 


Program of Graduate Studies in Social Psychology, 
Columbia University 

Clarence Senior, Consultant on Migration and Metropolis, 
American Society of Planning Officials 

Eli Cohen, Executive Secretary of the National Committee 
on Employment of Youth 

Nicholas Mitchell, Director of Educational Extension of 
the University of South Carolina 

Donald Fessler, Extension Sociologist at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 

Kate Helms, Regional Consultant, United StatesChildren’s 
Bureau 

Charles Drake, writer and educator; 1960 winner of the 
Sidney Hillman Award 


EVERYONE IS INVITED TO ATTEND ALL OR ANY PARTOF THIS IMPORTANT 


CONFERENCE, AND URGED TO MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY. 19 








PHOTO-ESSAY 


It is not pleasant to watch the demise of a community that 

once rode the crest of the coal boom, noris it satisfying to 

photograph or write about, orto contemplate the fact that the 

evolution of Manco has been duplicated scores of times in 
Eastern Kentucky and West Virginia 


YESTERDAY'S COAL TOWN 
TRAGIC GUARDIAN OF AN EMPTY MOUNTAIN 
Paul Ratliff 


MANCO was never the abode of angels. It was an 
exciting place. At times it was vitally alive and 
human. It was America. 
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THE railroad came, andthe coal poured forth... 
to stoke the engines, to feed the steel mills, to 
create aManco that could last forever. The hillmen 
were proud men, energetic, and they accepted the 
challenge of the mine. In ever-increasing numbers 
the mountain men went into the mines. 

WILD and glorious were pay day nights when money 
whispered across poker tables, chatted between buyer 
and seller of moonshine, murmured between outlaw 
and officer. For Manco was truly a frontier town, 
anachronistic, earthy, reminiscent of the wild and 
woolly west. The money came hard; the money went 
fast; and emotions ran rampant on pay day night. 
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SOMBER sits the shadow of death. It is here in 
Manco, and it fastens gloom upon the hearts of al| 
who live in Eastern Kentucky. For the death is the 
death of an economy based upon coal mining, and 
dead are the machines which lie idle, rusting and 
overgrown with weeds. 
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TODAY the people arebitter, for they must live 
as they can live. One kind of check or another. 
Unemployment compensation, disability, social se- 
curity. Some way, somehow they live. But there 
is no steady employment for most of the miners in 
this area. 


PERHAPS Tomorrow will come, by some miracle. 
if so, then hope will rise and walk again upon the 
land, and the children shall laugh, and the women 


shall sing, and the men shall smile. RES 








i STEP lively, boys. Rend and tear. Do not let 
one brick or stone remain upon another. Dismember“ 
all of it. Raze it to the ground. For our work 
is the work of destruction. What does it matter 
that when we are finished, so shall coal mining as 
a major industry be finished? We have a job, andwe 
are lucky. So tear it down, tear down the last 

| 


symbol of hope for Manco. And do not think of the 
sweat and dreams that built it. Tear down yester- ') 
day's hope, today's sorrow, tomorrow's remembrance. 





MAJESTIC mountains above, reminders of God's ( 
handiwork. Rust and desolation below, reminder of 
Manco's decay. 
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THESE walls have held the hopes of thousands— 
not the future; just the hopes—but now they stand 
forlorn. A saga has been told and there are no 
other chapters. No new boards will replace these 
as they weather intonothingness. Fitting companion, 
an empty track. This is the land of used-to-be. 





NOT a colosseum, but still the scene of for- 
gotten triumphs for work-grimed gladiators of the 
past. Now silence. Tomb silence. In the heat of 


day the coke ovens are deserted, the fires dead. 
Even the ashes are gone. Built for the ages, use- 
fess now, were you built in vain? Or have you 
Served your purpose? You an inanimate, yet some- 


how sentient, mass of bricks, and |, ayoung manwith 
visions of Tomorrow—| wonder, must Time bring this 
to us? END 
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NATURE 


He-Holly 


SA 


and 
She-H olly 


by John Parris 


Darkness spread down from 
the hills and the old woods- 
man watched the night chase 
the last shadows away. 

In that magic moment of 
cold blue twilight, when earth 
and sky meld their colors, 
there was something about him 
that reminded you of the jo- 
vial, benevolent carrier of 
the Christmas message. 

Perhaps itwas the way he 
laughed, deep down and lusty 
and rolling, or maybe it was 
the white hair andwhite mus- 
taches, the rosy tint of his 
round face, the shortness and 
the plumpness ofhim, the elf- 
ish twinkle ofhis blue eyes. 

There was a feeling that 
if he had half a mind to, he 
could whistleup his reindeer, 
and that the suit ofblue den- 
im he wore was really a gar- 
ment of red, trimmed with er- 
mine. 

Something tugged at you, 
something seen and yet some- 
thing not really seen, pulling 
you back there to the barn 
where the crude sled, with 
its handhewn runners, had been 
drawn with its load of hickory 
logs. 

Was it really just a lit- 
tle oldsled, like your grand- 
father used to bring wood from 
the hills long ago, orwas it 
a handsome sleigh waiting to 
be piled high with the things 
many aboy and girl expected? 


The old woodsman laid a- 
side his axand we moved into 
the cabin and took a chair 
before the fire. 

On a table inthe corner, 
like a parade out of Noah's 
Ark, a host of wood carvings 
stood at attention. A fox, 
a bear, a rabbit, a horse, a 
turtle. 

And there was an angel, 
carved from holly. 

The feeling was. still 
there. And you expected a 
host of little men in green 
with turned-up shoes to come 
marching out of the deep shad- 
ows. 

The oldwoodsman stretch- 
ed out his short legs, and 
the firelight danced on his 
face and on his white mus- 
taches and his white hair. 

"Christmas holly?" he 
said. "You wanted to know 
about Christmas holly and mis- 
tletoe? Well, there's aplenty 
if a feller knows where to 
look for it. I reckon if I 
was a mind to I could steer 
you to just about the pret- 
tiest holly you ever laid your 
eyes on. Now, I ain't saying 
I won't. But I know where 
there's holly the likes that 
few eyes have ever seen. 

"Trouble is," he said, 
that elfish twinkle in his 
eyes, "folks have got so they 
don't appreciate the things 
that grow in the woods, and 
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I ain't about to see the pret- 
ty things destroyed." 

He took the angel from 
the table. 

"Carved it out of holly," 
he said. "White like it 
should be. Carved it here by 
the fire at nights when I had 
nothing else todo but sit and 
think back. And thinking back 
sometimes ain't good for a 
man. 

"So I took my knife and I 
whittled it out. Just like 
you see it. Wings and all. 
Whittled it out to give to the 
boy here, maybe." 

He turned to the boy who 
sat athis feet, eyes worship- 
ping the man inthe cane-bot- 
tomed chair. 

The boy was twelve. He 
had come to live with the old 
man when he was small. And 
like the woodsman, he knew the 
name of every tree that grew 
in the woods. He knew, be- 
cause the old woodsman had 
told him, where the holly was 
best and how a boy could get 
mistletoe. 

The things that the woods- 
man carved with his pocket- 
knife were wondrous things in 
the eyes of the boy who some- 
how talked as a child and 
lived as a man. 

The boy did not expect 
things that he did not earn. 
And to him Christmas, which 
was coming on, would bea time 
when he and the old woodsman 
could rest before the fire and 
talk man-talk. 

Somehow you knew that the 
old woodsman and the boy would 
see Christmas a little dif- 
ferent frommost folks. There 
would be no tree with glit- 
tering lights. There would 
be none of the things that 
most boys andgirls could ex- 
pect to find under the tree. 

But, looking at the boy 
and the old woodsman, you knew 


that to them Christmas would 
be sort of special. That just 
being together would make it 
something that fewfolks ever 
feel. 

"Me andthe boy," said the 
old woodsman, "we know where 
there is more holly and more 
mistletoe, growing natural- 
like, than folks have ever 
seen. 

"It's pretty growing out 
there in the hills. That's 
where it should stay. Like I 
say, folks don't appreciate 
it. They come in and tear 
limbs off the trees and go a- 
way and the tree becomes like 
a dwarf, all deformed and 
maybe dies. 

"T cut alittle holly for 
my friends. AndIuse some of 
the wood to make afew things, 
like that angel. It's the 
prettiest wood in the world. 
And it's a blessing that it 
don't grow no bigger than it 
does, or else all the holly 
would have been destroyed long 
ago. 

"For forty years Iwas an 
axman. I worked for men that 
cut trees allover. You might 
say I helped to fell the big- 
gest trees there was in these 
parts. But I've got a feel- 
ing for trees now. Did you 
ever stop to think what the 
world would be like if there 
won't no trees? It'd be a 
sorry sight. 

"Every year more and more 
folks come out from the cit- 
ies and towns and gather hol- 
ly. They rip off the limbs. 
It'd be just as easy if they 
sawed ‘em off with an ax. 
Tearing off the limbs leaves 
‘em open to disease and 
death." 

For a moment he was si- 
lent, staring into the fire. 

"Holly is prettiest a- 
growin'there like God meant 
it to, why there's a 








like it. 

"Shore, I know. Folks 
have got so they got to have 
holly at Christmas. And as 
long as they can get to it 
easy-like, they'll get it and 
make wreaths and use it for 
Christmas trees. 

"If you notice, all the 
holly's about gone from along 
the highways. Been stripped 
by folks at Christmastime. 
But there's still alot of it 
here in the mountains, way 
back where folks don't go. 

"Seems to me like I've 
never seen the berries so red 
and full as they are now. 
Maybe it's because I'mgettin' 
old and they look sort of dif- 
ferent. Like they ain't what 
they once was. Maybe it's be- 
cause I'm gettin’ onin years 
and I've got asort of feelin’ 
for everything that grows a- 
bout me. 

"Guess you didn't know 
there was a he-holly and a 
she-holly. Well, there is. 
Only she-holly has berries. 
You hear folks talk about 
years when there ain't no ber- 
ries on the trees. They're 
folks that don't know nothin' 
about the woods. They just 
happened to see a he-holly. 

"Some years the she-holly 
don't bear as heavy as others, 
But you'll never find a she- 
holly without berries. 

"You asked me about mis- 
tletoe. Well, there's plenty 
of it, too. Seems like there's 
more mistletoe thanI[ can ever 
remember seein’. 

"Now, mistletoe is some- 
thing that a-body can get all 
he wants ‘cause it seems to 
just keep a-growin' nomatter 
how much you gather. Seems 
to me like every oak I look 
up into has got a passel of 
it growin’. 

"There's plenty of ber- 
ries on it this year, too. 
Bpekon you know, mistletoe 


ain't easy to come by. Hard- 
est thing in the world to get. 
Grows right in the top branch- 
es of oak. Some folks shoot 
it out with a gun. But they 
lose most of the berries if 
they ain't good shots. Now, 
if you've got aboy like this 
one here, he can skin up a 
tree and bring it down. 

"Did you ever hear that 
mistletoe was good for the 
toothache? [I never tried it 
but I've heard that it is. 
Some of the old timers said 
they learned it from the In- 
dians. If you had a tooth- 
ache, you got some mistletoe 
and chewed the berries and it 
stopped the pain right quick." 

For a moment, the woods- 
man looked into the fire. 

"Now, I can get you some 
holly," he said ™ that is, if 
you won't ask to go along with 
me to where I get it. It'll 
be full of berries, the red- 
dest you ever saw, and the 
prettiest. Won't get much, 
but it'll be enough for your 
needs. Make a pretty thing 
for you." 

The boy tugged at the old 
woodsman's knee. 

"You'll let me go with 
you, won't you, Henry?" he 
said. "I want to get me a 
piece of pure holly and carve 
me an angel like the one you 
whittled out." 

And Henry Alexander, the 
old woodsman with the white 
hair and the white mustaches, 
nodded his head and smiled at 
the boy. 

In that moment you had 
the feeling that this was the 
house where the Christmas 
spirit was always a part of 
life. 

And in the flickering 
firelight the shadows danced 
upon the face of alittle man 
who reminded you of the jovi- 
al, benevolent carrier of the 
Christmas message. END 
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LEISURE 


I’m Planning to Retire 


By LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 


BAe 4 I'm planningto retire. If I told this to my friends, 
4 $f > they would be shocked. "You, why you're just 
«6SBo getting started!" "You're joking!" would be some 
% *~'\ of the comments. Yes, I'm just getting started— 

I've taught eight years—but why wait until, like a friend I know, I'm 

unable to teach and find myself at loose ends, bemoaning the use- 


lessness of life? So I'm planning early. 
= How can I make plans now and why? I don't want 


\ ~~; 
| = to be a grouchy old lady whom relatives shun or 
ps caution the youngsters about because "she's fun- 
_— " od ' 
— ny.'' I am beginning to weed out from my actions 


anything that might appear fussy, rash or hasty. I hope to keep in 
touch with old friends and to make new ones. I'm not going to with- 
draw intoa cloak of "I'm so busy''and have no time for visits, clubs 
and acquaintances. Later it would be difficult to break the habit of 
seclusion. 
+<y I'm going to enjoy my family now and later—their 
wh / sports, vacations and games. I'm going to enjoy 
y them inafriendly way, not overdependent or over- 
—W—. y. maternalistic. I'm going to teach my son to be 
independent, tobe mature enough to go into his own life without hes- 
itancy. I want to be prepared to enjoy his family, his wife and his 
children, without criticism or regarding unfavorably new methods 
of education, housekeeping or discipline. Harsh words are easily 
forgotten by the speaker, but the recipient rarely forgets. I want 
to be co-operative with my family. No one loves a young tyrant or 
an old one. Disputes or cool feelings can occur in any family. I'm 
putting the adage, 'Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath," into 
practice. A compromise is better than a rift. I will not be obsti- 
nate; I will expect the best and hope for it, but, if the best is not 
available, I will accept second best. I will try to appreciate the 
varied habits and personalities of my family. 
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» £ Annual checkups are a must. Here the "ounce of 
( prevention" is worth more than a pound of cure. 
wee ~I hope to eat sensibly. Regular care of the diet 
‘ will be more beneficial than sporadic efforts at 
losing weight. We are warned over and over that obesity is a health 
hazard. If I keep down my weight, I won't be ordered, suddenly and @ 
shockingly, that it is imperative to reduce. I plan to depend on my 
family doctor, to carry hospital insurance and not to worry over 
trifles. If suddensickness or a chronic condition begins, I will ob- 
tain the best advice possible, followorders specifically anddismiss 
haunting anxieties. When restrictions are necessary for a short 
period or a long one, I shall bear them without rebelling. 
With health goes appearance. I don't intend to be 
&. slovenly. Age has its own beauties if they are 
“ properly displayed. Beautifully clean and well- 
Lice cared-for silver hair isvery attractive. Posture 
teils so much; a straight back and a springy step denote a youthful 
attitude regardless of the calendar. I don't intend to wear teen-age 
clothes; there is nothing more ridiculous than an older person pre- 
tending that she is fooling the public by flaunting childish clothing. 
There's a saying that a woman is old when she cares more for. the 
way clothes feel than she does about how they look. Clothing can 
both look and feel good if we shop carefully. I plan to buy with an 
eye to the future. I've always been an ardent bargain hunter—a 
bright yellow $6.98 sweater at $2.00 was irresistible. Youth can 
wear many colors. Age demands conformity. I intend to choose a 
few flattering colors and wear them well. 
tA © Have you ever worked for hours at something you 
TS fate intend to do that day? Ihave. I'm going to 
























__ Yk fi make long-range, flexible plans and fill in weekly 
ne ©or monthly for specific chores. Housework is 
never done, but I intend to do a certain amount and stop. Yearly 
bouts of spring and autumn cleaning are going to be eliminated by 
doing them a bit at atime. I'm going to be calm about rush crowds 
in traffic and the supermarket. 
I'm going tohave more hours for hobbies. I mar- 


Z>... Tied young and took on the responsibility of main- 
we taining a home. 





JL Years of school, as a child and 
? ? ~~~ an adult, housework and school again, have left 
few hours for hobbies. My husband likes to fish; I simply could not 
sit still that long doing nothing. We like to be together. I like to 
write, read andsew. I plan to take whatever I am doing and go along 
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with him. I've always wanted to paint. Idon't intend to hitch my- 
self toa hobby because it's the thing others are doing; hobbies should 
be interesting, and I intend to dabble at them all until I find the one 
I like best. Then I intend tospecialize. An authority on any subject 
is interesting andin demand as a speaker. Some of the most active 
social workers and P.T.A. members I've known have been older 
people. I plan to attend school and church activities faithfully. I 
plan to set aside a small amount of money each month for retire- 
ment; a teacher's retirement funds are not always sufficient for 
good living. A minute sum, invested wisely or put into a savings 
account, will grow and grow over the years. 
‘| ) Retirement has been a repulsive word, a phase of 
My life feared and delayed as long as possible. That 
& is not true now. Today, figures show that people 
, > are livinglonger; sometimes nearly a third of life 
is after retirement. We plan for education, we plan for jobs, we 
plan for marriage, and we plan for children. Why not plan to make 
our later years happy, contented ones? Studies of older persons 
have shown that most frequently the happy ones are the ones who 
had made definite plans. A great deal of information is available 
today on the subject, and we need not stumble blindly into retire- 
ment. Observation of people you know will provide many pointers. 
Most important: Enjoy life now. If we form the 
habit of enjoying each day, hour and moment of 
» ¢<—_~5— now, the process will become a part of us, and 
oY *, “#' our chances of becoming well-adjusted and happy 
retirees are doubled. 
REPRINTED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, FROM THE GRADE TEACHER 
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FEDERAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS AND DEPENDENTS 


An interesting, informative, 38-page booklet, “Federal Bene- 
fits for Veterans and Dependents”, is available for the small 
price of 15 cents. No veteran, from the Spanish-American War 
on, who is concerned about his rights, privileges, and bene- 
fits, should be without this Fact Sheet. 


While the booklet provides only general information, it does 
cover most of the Federal benefits enacted by the Congress of 
the United States for veterans, their dependents and bene- 
ficiaries and offers a comprehensive view of the scope of 
veterans’ benefits. 


This booklet may be had bymailing 15 cents to: Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S.Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
Som 
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The = ea 


Worry Mouse 


by Sydney Lawson 


"Mammy, I see Pap comin' up the road carryin' somethin' 
in his hat. What's he got?" 

"I declare! George, you ask the foolishest questions! 
How'd Iknow what he's got inhishat? Wait till he gits here and 
you'll know." 

"What you got, Pap?" called George when the man drew 
nearthem. Even Jane brightened and the worry mouse stopped 
nibbling ather mind. But she stayedin the kitchen and listened. 

"Eggs. I foundolddom'necker's hidin' place. There were 
ten eggs in her nest." 

"Where'd you find it, Jim?" 
"Down the road a piece, near the shortcut to 
Meader Branch. There's a big old stoopin' 
hick'ry above the road. Her nest was in the hol- 
F ler of the tree." 
i ae "I declare. Now, chil'ren, we can bake a 
if t cake for Christmas. What kind do you want?" 
; "Black wornet!" shouted several voices in 
, unison. 
| a "All right. Pervidin' you all get the wornets 
and crack them out." 
| "Janey, you come go with them," called 
. y the mother. 
ogee Jane came out ofthe kitchen. '"Go where ?"' 
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"Up to that wornet 

tree in back of Big 
Spring and get some 
wornets." 

'What'll we pack them home 

in?" 

"Ask Mossie canyou use the 
willow basket she made 'tother 

day." 

Jane was anticipating the walk. The path—a seldom 
used one—was dry. The sun had little warmth, but still 
cheered what would otherwise have been a gray day. It spread 
a golden haze over the hills as it sifted through a cloud bank. 
A sharp little breeze rustled the dry leaves. 

"That bunch of clouds bilin' up over the mountain looks 
like that yellerish-gray kind that usually brings snow," Jane 
muttered to herself. "It might snow fer Christmas." 

At the thought of Christmas her face clouded, and the worry 
mouse began nibbling at her mind again. Would the children 
get anything good for Christmas this year? Last year they had 
been in their own home, and she didn't worry. Too, last year 
she had believed in Santa Claus. Now she knew who he was, 
and she knew he had just one dollar in his pocket. How much 
candy and apples andoranges would onedollar buy for six chil- 
dren? Besides that, the old Granny Woman would have to be 
paid, because Mammy was going to have another baby. That 
was why they were staying here at Uncle Mike's, her Mammy 
wasn't able to take care of the family until the baby was born. 

"Pap might could sell them roots me and Hazel dug," Jane 
murmured to herself, "but no, they're jist bloodroot and wild 
ginger. They wouldn't bring enough to fool with." 

"Santy Claus will come too,'' she heard George shout. 
"When he comes to your house, Ned, he'll see us sleepin' on 
the floor, and he'll know we don't live at Coon 
Branch now. He'll fill our stockin's too!" ( 

"I say 'ewon't,"'declaredNed. 'Eachone ald ‘ 
‘as got tobe in 'is own place come Christmas oa . 
Eve so's Santy Claus'll know jist where  ’ 

to find'em. Else 'e never could do “—” 











all 'e's got to do in one night." 
"Janey, 'at's not true, is it?'' quavered little Bertha. 
"I'm shore it's not, honey chile. Santy Claus won't fergit us." 


When Mossie's basket was filled t» the brim, they sat down to 
crack some of the walnuts to eat. Jane had brought a piece of cold 
cornbread and some salt to sprinkle on the nuts. 

"I can jist taste that cake already, can't you, Ned? My Mammy 
bakes the best cake in the world." 

"My Mammy bakes good cake too, jist as good as yourn," said 
Ned, still belligerent. 

Cries of "At's true," "Ned's right,'' and "At's so,"'came from 
Ned's brothers who quickly lined up beside him, thirsting for a fight. 

Jane hastened to make peace. "I tell you one thing! Ain't no- 
body can fry chicken like your Mammy, Ned. She aims to fry up 
them last two roosters left from fall hatchin'’ fer Christmas dinner. 
Now let's hurry home and crackout these wornets so's Mammy can 
bake the cake." 

"Yes, let's," shouted Ned, and he and George began to race 
towards the house to see who would get to use the best hammer. 

Jane stared after them bitterly. They had left the basket of 
walnuts for her to carry. She straightened her skinny little shoul- 
ders, and picked up the basket. 


Jim saddled up the mule that afternoon and rode off without tell- 
ing anyone where he was going. 

Jane felt a spark of hope burn in her heart for a moment and 
thendie. "Afterall," she told herself, "money don't grow on trees, 
does it? Storekeepers have to be paid money 'fore they hand out 
stuff, even for Christmas, don't they?" 

She turned back fromthe doorway and caught her mother look- 
ing at her with a tender, amused look. Jane was puzzled by her 
expression. What had she done to amuse her mother ? 

When her father rode back at suppertime she watched every 
move he made. There was no brown paper poke in the saddlebags. 
She knew, because she went through them quickly while he was put- 
ting the mule in the pasture. 

Jim was watching his oldest daughter keenly, and if she had 
turned to him she would have seen his thoughtful expression. 

The next day the two brothers went hunting, hoping to find a 
squirrel or two, or possibly a groundhog, for supper that night. 

Jane's mother and her Aunt Mossie spent a busy morning scrub- 
bing the poplarwood floors until they were white, and putting the 
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brightest quilts on the beds. 

When Jim and Mike rode back at noon with four squirrels and 
one groundhog, the women rejoiced at the good hunt. 

"T'll do the other work," Mossie said, "and let you fix the 
groundhog, Rachel. You can cook one so good to eat." 

The older sister agreed to fix the groundhog. She sent Ned and 
George to get limbs from the spice bushes growing near Big Spring 
and she sent Jane to fill a pan with sweet potatoes from the smoke- 
house. 

The groundhog was precooked in water with several spice limbs. 
When she had taken it fromthe water and letit drain well, she rub- 
bed each piece with seasonings. The meat was placed in the corn- 
bread pan. The sweet potatoes were pared, then quartered length- 
wise, and placed around the edges of the meat. Rachel put a big 
spoon of lard and half a dipper of water in the pan and placed it in 
the oven. All afternoon it bubbled there, sending out savory odors 
every time the oven door was opened. 

After supper the children gathered in the other room, clamor- 
ing for the best place by the fire. Mike brought in a piece of birch 
log and put it on the fire, saying, "That was truly a good kind of 
supper for Christmas Eve." The children nodded, remembering 
the brown squares of cornbread, savory pieces of groundhog with 
thick broth made of drippings, and potatoes. 

"Jist think, twon't be long now till Santy Claus comes," said 
Hazel. 

"Yes, and I'm stayin' up and see what he looks like. I'm shore 
goin' to,'' Ned stated firmly. 

"Oh no, won't be no fun, Ned! Don't do it," Jane protested, 
and to herself she added, "Didn't I do that very thing last year? 
I'll never forgit how bad I felt when I seen who Santy really was." 

"Tell us a tale, Pap," begged Hazel. 

"Dotell us one. Tell us 'I Want My Big Toe,''' Jane added her 
plea. 

"All right." 

And Jim began the tale he had loved to hear when he was little. 
His pap had told it to him many times. 

"Now tellus about the Yankee Doodle,'' Ned said when the first 
tale was finished. 

"It's bedtime, chil'ren,"" Aunt Mossie called, several tales 
later. 

Wearily Rachel helped take the featherbeds off the two beds. 
They were placed on each side of the fireplace for the children. 
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Jane lay looking at the cherry-red colors of fire. Her worry- 
mouse was still nibbling away. The children had so eagerly hung 
the stockings above the fireplace. Would they find them empty in 
the morning? She was afraid so. 

"Still we have a lot,"' she mused. I wonder if other chil'ren 
in the world have a soft featherbed to sleepon. ..groundhog fer sup- 
per... .agood black wornet cake fer Christmas dinner...a good warm 
fire... 

If Jane had been told there were such things as steam heated 
apartments, and dazzling Christmas trees with great heaps of gaily 
wrapped packages underneath, she wouldn't have believed it. 

Soon she was so sound asleep she didn't hear her father close 
the door gently behind him. She didn't hear the hoofbeats of the 
mule which came up the road. Neither did she hear the crackling 
of the paper bags as they were taken out of the saddlebags. 

The night passed with many creakings and sighings, but for the 
children it passed on velvety feet. 

Jane was aware first of warmth when she awoke next morning. 
Sometime in the night she had been cold, but now it was deliciously 
warm. Next she could hear the spatter of meat frying in the kitch- 
en. The smell of biscuits baking brought a sharp hunger pain to 
herstomach. Theyusually had cornbread for breakfast, but Mammy 
and Aunt Mossie had saved back the last flour in the sack to bake 
biscuits this morning. Jane yawned, hitting Hazel in the face with 
her outstretched arm. Suddenly she was wide awake. This was 
Christmas morning! Then she felt a little sick as she thought of 
the empty stockings the children would find. 

Slowly and with dread she turned and looked toward the mantel. 
Eight stockings hung there. But they were not empty, they bulged! 
Hesitantly she got up, unhooked her stocking and poured the contents 
into her lap. Unbelievingly she stared at the apple, orange, nuts 
and candy. 

She looked toward her father's bed, a rush of love and gladness 
filling her skinny body until she trembled. Her father hadn't failed 
them. Somehow, someway, he had done this for his children. 

She sawthat her father was watching her with an amused, very 
loving expression. 

And all the magic and glowing joy she had ever known were back 
in Christmas for her. 

She ran toward the bed calling "It's Christmas, Pap! Christmas 
Give! Christmas Give!" She was the first to say it. END 
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POETRY 


Wobbly house...rusty roof.. 
Old trees drooping down all over it; 
Patch of burley just below; Rebber 
Road winding back to it 
In same but deeper ruts. 


There was no disturbance; 
My folks moved quietly, ever so quietly 
Into the sleepy churchside sod; 
And I went off, others moved in, 
Mouse-quiet. 


There has been no change: 
Not a dream changed, 
Now that I return to think of it. 
Those were days for me of all-aloneness, 
_« ~. Sky-watcher dreams that would not die, 
. eng _Nurtured on the bitter gristle of a vow 
. (\W“4"" Not to be burned out by sun and dirt 
: + f To dry and rattle, an emptied stalk 
aa In foothill winds. 


I was kept apart by stinging grief 
Bursting from a green bud of yearning 
To flower in oneness with all 
Who live everywhere at once eternally. 


Why should I come back? 
In all the younger years 
No one gazed beyond the rutted road 
To share the sky with me. 
There still is no one here 
..Or there...or anywhere. 


If I came back alone to quiet rooms 
And pathways under willows, 
I’d not know how to watch 
The years sift down in evergloam 
Till all is night and sleepfulness. 


by Marley Cole 
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SOC IOLOGY 
Cleveland Fair Features Mountain Fare 





by David Antebi and Martha Davis 


Cleveland, Ohio, like many another large northern metropolis, 
is the home of many races of divergent cultural backgrounds. The 
problems of educating them, of creating understanding and civic 
pride among them, have been met and alleviated through the work 
of the 18 area Councils which are affiliated with the Welfare Fed- 
eration. Space does not permit a complete summary of the work of 
these Councils, but the value of their work, as vigilantes of com- 
munity needs, cannot be overestimated. 

When the West Side Civic Council decided to have a three-day 
health fair last spring, they determined that it should differ from 
other health fairs in a significant way. For the first time, neigh- 
borhood, nationality and ethnic groups were asked to take an active 
part. Representatives were secured from Hungarian, Austrian, 
Finnish, Swedish, Italian, Czechoslovakian, Puerto Rican and South- 
ern Appalachian groups. They sponsored food demonstrations, arts 
and crafts exhibits, and music. In this way, the people in the com- 
munity learned about each other's background and heritage. This 
was considered important toward achieving good community mental 
health and rglationships. 

Interest in the Southern Appalachian being highlighted at the 
Health Fair came from Mrs. Florence Rickard, a local school prin- 
cipal. She had attended the Workshop on Urban Adjustment of South- 
ern Appalachian Migrants, financed by the Ford Foundation, held 
at Berea College, Kentucky, and supervised by P. F. Ayer, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Council of the Southern Mountains, during 
the summer of 1959. She felt that if mountain people in the neigh- 
borhood were given an opportunity to participate, this might help 
them feel more a partof the community in which they are presently 
living. 
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A food demonstration and an exhibit were planned to help others 
appreciate the craftsmanship and skill of people from the southern 
highlands of the United States. Of course, one food demonstration 
and one exhibit were only a "drop in the bucket''—but a beginning 
toward gaining better understanding of our new neighbors. For the 
food demonstration, biscuits were mixed and baked on the spot and 
samples distributed. Also, sweet potato pie was tasted for the first 
time by many—suchas the Danish mother and the Puerto Rican boy. 

Sorghum was brought from Kentucky by Mr. Ayer and sampled 
by school children. One little fellow brought several friends to get 
a taste of sorghum. He explained to them: "This is what we used 
to make back home." For the first time, it seemed, this boy had 
something to show his friends about his home in the mountains. 

Many such events took place unnoticed at the Fair. Another 
cute blond mountain boy went over to the food demonstration table 
and picked up aSpanishcodcake. He tasted it andenjoyed it. These 
are illustrations of how people frem different cultures—living side 
by side in Cleveland—can learn to appreciate others. 

Martin Ambrose, folk singer, entertained young and old alike 
with his joyful melodies and mournful ballads. He is a young man 
living in Cleveland, and was born and raised in Wolfe County, Ken- 
tucky. His manner of telling stories by song held the youngsters 
spellbound. His dulcimer attracted much attention—since many 
people had never seen one before. 

The arts and crafts exhibit was authentic mountain crafts and 
one of the most popular displays at the Fair. Rex Blair is from the 
near West Side of Cleveland and hails from Letcher County, Ken- 
tucky. He helped set up the exhibit. Many southern children and 
their parents recalled folks "back home" who made whimmydiddles 
or cornshuckdolls. Clevelanders comingfrom such places as Hun- 
gary, Italy or Germany were fascinated by the fine craftsmanship. 

One worker at the Fair reported: "I was standing on the street 
corner in front of the settlement house just before the opening of the 
Fair. A tall, dark-haired freckle-faced man, with a southern ac- 
cent, nodded in a friendly way to me, I returned the greeting and 
we discussed the Fair that was about to take place. He was invited 
to come and bring his family. He said the librarian had told him 
about the Fair and he was goin to attend. He felt he didn't have 
many friends to bring with him since most of them lived elsewhere. 
Later he was seen at the Fair with his wife." 

Why is such understanding of one another important? When you 
move from the mountains of Kentucky or Tennessee to a largecity 
like Cleveland, you often find that you are "different'' from your 
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city neighbors. You may find yourself in the midst of people with 
many different backgrounds—lItalian, Scandinavian, Puerto Rican, 
German. The foods you eat, the clothes you wear, the family tra- 
ditions you treasure—may be unfamiliar to your neighbor. And 
your neighbor may be just as unfamiliar to you. 

Clevelanders from Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and oth- 
er southern states learned about their neighbors, too. They sam- 
pled the Hungarian chicken paprikash and the Finnish Christmas 
pudding. They watched the gay Bavarian dancers and listened to 
the Spanish songs of the Puerto Ricans. 

As southern folks move to the city, the community needs to 
help them preserve family traditions and heritage—so important 
for a strong family life. Appreciation and understanding of one 
another strengthens a city like Cleveland—a "melting pot" of people 
from many parts of the United States and other countries, too. 

Perhaps community events like this Health Fair will enable 
people to find the community a better place to live. It is hoped that 
such endeavors will help folks realize that they contribute something 
valuable to the life of a neighborhood and to the city. 

It is difficult to measure whether the Fair has improvedthe 
health of people in the community. Yet scattered comments indicate 
that individuals were impressed. For example, an elementary 
school teacher commented that forthe first time, her students real- 
ized, after seeing an athletic demonstration, that physical exercise 
was an important step toward achieving a healthy body. A principal 
remarked that two "problem" boys became interested in school work 
when asked to make posters for display at the Fair. The schools 
felt that they were cooperating in a worthwhile community affair. 
Some felt that the Health Fair generated, for a time, the community 
spirit which must come before groups will attend and participate in 
educational events. Certainly, it stimulated an interest and made 
people aware of the importance of good health toward improving 
community health. 

Looking to the future, the West Side Civic Council has decided 
that a community event such as a fair should be carried on each 
year. They agreed that a health education program be undertaken 
as a follow-up on the Fair. 

The Health Fair brought the Council closer to the community. 
It has made the Council aware of its responsibility for stimulating 
programs to improve the health and welfare of the community. END 


MR. ANTEBI 1S EMPLOYED BY THE WELFARE FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND, A COMMUNITY 
CHEST AGENCY, ASA FIELD WORKER, AND AS CONSULTANT TO THE WEST SIDE CIVIC COUNCIL. 

MISS DAVIS IS DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND FAMILY LIFE AT ST. JOHN'S 
HISTORIC CHURCH IN CLEVELAND. 
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SMALL INDUSTRY 





RUSTIC RAIL FENCES...a windfall! from deadwood 


J. Marshall Porter 


Although it has been nearly forty years since chestnut timber 
began to die of blight, most of the wood is still sound and valuable. 
In the mountainous sections of Maryland and West Virginia, cutting 
and marketing the sound, straight trees is adding to the owners' 
cash income. Rustic rail mills are located within hauling distance 
and farmers who own wood lots cut and split the timber when they 
can spare time from planting and harvesting their crops. 

Trees the size of utility poles and even smaller make the best 
rustic rails, although they can besplit from much larger logs if the 
grain is straight. They are cut into eleven foot lengths, and split 
so as to carry a thickness of about three and a half inches. With 
a little practice, chestnut is easy to split; it is also light in weight 
and easy to haul. 

These rail mills have employment for eight toten menwho han- 
dle the saws, mortising augers and finishing operations. Here, on 
a rigid table fitted with guide blocks and a circular saw, each end 
of the rail is given an eighteen inch taper. 

The rails then go to the finishers who place them on a jig or 
stand consisting of two posts, three feet high, planted solidly about 
eight feet apart. Each post has two sharp spikes projecting from 
the top, and the rail is dropped onto these spikes which penetrate 
the wood and hold it firmly. The finishers then go over each rail 
with drawing knives, removing the splinters as they take off a thin 
layer of wood. This gives the rail a nice, finished appearance, and 
the smooth surface serves to seal the pores of the wood, making it 
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two posts, three feet high, rails and posts to the mills 
planted solidly about eight to have them prepared foruse, 
feet apart. Each post has two but the bigmarket for rustic 
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easy to paint or white-wash if the owner cares to. 

A skilled operator can finish around a hundred and fifty rails 
in an eight-hour day. 

Posts for rustic rail fencing are made by boringthree two-inch 
holes close together, then chiselling out a mortise to hold the ta- 
pered ends of the rails. 

Large diameter chestnut is sometimes used for posts but locust 
makes the longer lasting post. 

Material for an attractive, serviceable fence of three rails, 
with the posts, can be bought for about forty cents per running foot. 
Gates and rustic stiles are also made at these mills. 

The average price paid to farmers and timbermen who deliver 
these rough split railsto the mills is thirty cents each. Post prices 
vary according to size and kind of wood. 

Many farmers buy rustic rail fencing for fields and pastures. 
Some take their own rails and posts to the mills to have them pre- 
pared for use, but the big market for rustic fencing is provided by 
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owners of large estates and hobby farmers who wish to havea showy, 
serviceable fence. 

There is a steady demand for the rails and poststhe year round. 
They leave the mills on longtrailertrucks stacked three tiers (nine 
feet) high and are hauled to lumber and post dealers in nearby and 
distant cities. 

Any farmer having dead chestnut trees in sufficient quantity will 
find this a profitable way to market them. The cracks, which result 
from their present average age, make chestnut trees unsuitable for 
lumber. 

Ifa groupof farmers wishedto putin a millto make rustic fenc- 
ing, the cost would be small. A good twenty-four inch cord-wood 
saw and short mandrel rigged up ona rigid stand, for sawing the 
tapers on the rail ends, and a boring machine for finishing the posts, 
is about all the machinery necessary. A small tractor would furn- 
ish sufficient power. 

A shed roof constructed from rough lumber would suffice to 
shelter the machinery. &ND 
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SOCIOLOGY 


MIGRATION MYTHS 


(FIRST OF TWO INSTALLMENTS) 


charles drake 


The boy had just arrived at a Kentucky boarding school from 
his home deep in the mountains. He carried most of his worldly 
possessions in a battered suitcase held together by one good clasp 
and a piece of frayed rope. 

Tryingto puthim atease, a teacher inthe school asked: ' Where 
are you from ?" 

"T ain't from nowhere, "he replied, "but it's closest to Hazard." 

This youngster from "nowhere" may be uncertain about his past, 
but he already has some ideas about his future. Brokendown suit- 
case inhand, he is onthe move—a symbolof man eternally in tran- 
sit. Andunlessthe school is able to transform him into a "standard" 
American, this 'newcomer," with his strange stride, will someday 
make a whole city skipa step while he is being shoved into the ranks. 

As this young man joins with others of his group moving from 
areas of rural deprivation to urban centers of greater economic 
promise, he and the others will at times very probably come face to 
face with an indictment charging them with either low intelligence, 
genetic inferiority, inbreeding, shiftlessness, general immorality, 
and/or hereditary depravity. 

How valid are these charges ? 

The answer to this question should determine the philosophy 
that must be adopted in working with migrant populations. If there 
is abasic genetic inferiority, then we should adapt for use with these 
groups methods already being used in work with mentally subnormal 
groups in institutions. If, on the other hand, the problem is pri- 
marily cultural rather than psychobiologic, then entirely different 
methods must be used, aiming toward social and psychological de- 
velopment of a more normal sort. 

It must be granted that in looking at migrant groups, — 
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impressions frequently seem to support the contention of genetic in- 
feriority. The average migrant seems to be more poorly equipped 
to solve the problem of urban living than the average member of the 
established urbangroup. He will often show lower levels of econo- 
mic independence and work skills. His children will almost always 
score lower on IQ and achievement tests in school. His wife is apt 
not totake advantage of those public welfare benefits that could help 
her family. 

And certainly no one can deny that migrant groups usually con- 
tain some individuals who do not conform to established behavioral 
norms. Nor canwe minimize the social dissonance produced by the 
sudden influx of a newcomer group with cultural patterns that clash 
with the existing order. 

Who is right, then? Are migrants genuinely inferior people or 
are they attuned to cultural values whichare simply so different that 
they prevent full development as normal members of the new com- 
munity ? 

To aid infinding an answer to these questions there is a growing 
body of objective research data dealing with at least one aspect of 
the problem: Intelligence. 

In general, research studies have found that migrating groups 
score lower on IQ tests than do native groups. However, this lower 
IQ does not seem to be aparticular attribute of just those individuals 
migrating. Both migrants and stay-at-homes from the same popu- 
lation stratum score lower. In the United States, for example, rural 
people tend to score lower than urban dwellers. The general trend 
is for migrants to come from rural areas. It is thereforeto be ex- 
pected that rural migrants will have lower IQ scores. 

In the same way, minority-status groups tend to have lower IQ 
scores than the dominant population. Migrations of minority groups 
in recent years have been heavy. It is therefore to be expected that 
recently-arrived migrants—and those whose status remains so clas- 
sifiable even after several years of residence—will score low on IQ 
test. 

The demanding question is Why? 

Many theories have been proposed to explain these low IQs. 
Several of the major ones are presented here, together with re- 
search bearing on each hypothesis. 

SELECTIVE MIGRATION 





The theory of selective migration holds that (1) the brighter 
members of a subculture go out to seek their fortune, leaving be- 
hind the less able and less intelligent to bear succeeding genera- 
tions; or conversely, that (2) the duller members leave while the 
areal ones stay at home. 
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Those trying to explain the low IQ scores in the non-migrating 
portion of the subcultural population resort to the first form of the 
hypothesis, while the urban dwellers who must deal with migrating 
members of the same subculture are apt to use the second form. 
The obvious contradiction does little to shake faith in either theory. 

Selective migration has occasionally taken place. Large num- 
bers of people have left England and Scotland for three centuries, 
and have left Ireland, Denmark and Norway for a century—without 
any measurable loss of general intelligence among those left, if we 
consider the entire population of each country. 

Closer home, an excellent example of massive out-migrations 
canbe seen inthe Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick in Canada. Population losses have been severe since Confed- 
eration in 1867. Of the just over a million people living in the two 
provinces in 1941, 80,000 had left by 1951. If "selective migration" 
took out the smarter people and left the stupid, the trend should now 
be showing up interms of lowered school achievement among pupils 
inschool. Suchisnotthecase. The entire third grade population of 
both provinces was sampled with the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
battery in 1959. Mean scores were almost exactly at the U. S. 
norms, suggesting perhaps that in terms of achievement the Mari- 
time children are fully as capable as U. S. children. The achieve- 
ment scores are even more remarkable when viewed in relation to 
the fact that only 20% of the teachers in these provinces have more 
than one year of college training. 

As far as can be discovered in research literature, no valid 
evidence has been offered to substantiate the selective migration 
hypothesis. Until such evidence is available, selective migration 
should be regarded as a part of the folklore of migration, without 
validity in making decisions about migrants. 


INBREEDING 


A second migration theory often explains lower IQ scores in 
terms of intermarriage among close relatives—that supposedly 
takes place among economically depressed groups, especially in 
rural areas. According to this theory, "inbreeding" produced a 
"weakening of the strain" with a consequent rise in the number of 
mental defectives. 

The validity of this theory can be questioned both in regard to 
the incidence of such inbreeding and to its effect when it does oc- 
casionally occur. 

The number of cases inwhich inbreeding can be shown is small 
in research literature. Where such groups can be found, however, 
the evidence indicates that there is no significant difference between 
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intermarrying and non-intermarrying groups in terms of intelli- 
gence. 

Eaton and Weil have studied the Hutterites, a religious com- 
munity in the western U. S. and Canada where close inbreeding has 
taken place over several generations because of the practice of mar- 
rying only within the sect group. The study shows thatthe incidence 
of mental deficiency cases among Hutterites falls within the normal 
range. Intelligence scores also indicate a normal range: indeed, 
there is even the suggestion that the mean for the group may be a- 
bove normal. 

In the U. S. , Herndon was able to find 86 inter-marrying fam- 
ilies, made up of 223 individuals, living in isolated pockets in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina. When tested, the group 
had a mean IQ score of 94.5, which was within normal limits for a 
rural population, and which showed no significant deviation from 
other rural North Carolina families living in communities where no 
intermarriage took place. 

The same pattern can be observed among the Acadian population 
of Nova Scotia who returned in small numbers following their expul- 
sion in 1755. Of 337 telephone subscribers in one village, 181 in- 
struments are listed under only two family names. Despite the in- 
termarriage, achievement scores of school children inthis commun- 
ity fall into the same normal range as in other nearby communities 
inhabited by populations with British Isle ancestry. 

The evidence seems to indicate that while inbreeding does oc- 
cur, it is much rarer than generally supposed, and that there is 
little or no evidence to indicate that it produces lowered intelligence 
or achievement when it does occasionally occur. Until evidence to 
support the "weakening of the strain through inbreeding" theory is 
forthcoming, it can best be regarded as a migration myth. 

"JUST PLAIN DUMB. . ." 

If low IQ scores cannot be accounted for on the basis of selective 
migration or inbreeding, then whatis the answer? A third hypothe- 
sis falls back on a basically racist theory that contends that some 
groups are "naturally" superior while others "just don't have it 
where it counts."' 

Perhaps the Negro group in America has had to contend most 
with this particular theory. At one time there was even"evidence" 
submitted to support it. The distinguished sociologist Howard W. 
Odum published a volume in 1910 on Social and Mental Traits of the 
Negro inwhich he stated the conviction that Negroes were inferior to 
whites. However, by 1936 he wrote anarticle in Social Forces call- 








ed "The Errors of Sociology" in which he lists as one error"... the 
assumption that races are inherently different rather than group 
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products of differentials due to the cumulative power of folk-regional 
and cultural environment." 

A wide variety of studies since World War I confirm this state- 
ment. Garth's study of Indian children adopted into white families 
and Roherer's studies of Osage Indian children in families where 
income from oil wells enable them to achieve a higher educational 
level show clearly that Indian IQ's are at or above the white norm 
when they have equal opportunity for social and educational develop- 
ment. 

Studies of Negro groups by Klineberg and Davis show the same 
pattern—equal opportunity produces equal IQ's. Perhaps the most 
dramatic example of this was the rise of IQ scores of Negro men 
between the first and second World Wars. While Negroes scored 
lower than whites on Army tests during the First World War, it was 
found that northern Negroes scored higher than southern whites in 
World War I. 

Insummary, it seems possible to say, on the basis of research 
findings so far, that neither racial nor ethnic group superiority or 
inferiority has been proved. Indeed, just the opposite seems to be 
the case. Whenever a socially limited, low IQ group gains access 
to greater educational resources, the IQ almost always goes up. 
Therefore, in the absence of data that would tend to prove the intel- 
lectual inferiority of any particular groups, we must regard the 
theory as a myth. 

IQ AND LIMITED BACKGROUND 

If the older theories seeking to explain the low IQ scores usu- 
ally associated with migrating groups cannot be validated by research 
findings, then we must look at these same findings to see what they 
do say about IQ, 

The following findings seem well substantiated: 

1. Group IQ scores are seemingly influenced by socio-economic 
changes in the group. H. Long found in a Washington, D. C. study 
that IQ's of migrants did not stabilize until they had lived in the city 
for about eight years. Leofound the same evidence in Philadelphia. 
The superior test score achievement of northern Negroes over south- 
ernwhites in the Second World War reflects the same phenomenon. 
Skeels and Harms, in a study at the lowa Child Welfare Station of 
children born to occupationally and intellectually inferior families 
and adopted into average or superior homes, found that the IQ's of 
these children conformed quite consistently to the norms of their 
adoptive parents, with averages substantially higher than those of 
their natural parents. 

2. Cultural limitation tends to produce a progressive depression 


of IQscores from childhood to late adolescence. One of the findings 
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of research is that the children in almost every ethnic group seem 
to start out with approximately the same intelligence. Repeatedly 
it has been shown that children in areas of cultural limitation will 
have normal IQ scores in the first grade, but will become "pro- 
gressively more stupid" as they grow older. 

Skeels and Fillmore found this phenomenon among orphanage 
children; Garth and Johnson among the Mexican population of Texas 
and New Mexico; and Haught among the Indians of the Southwestern 
U. &: 

The same pattern has appeared in several studies among chil- 
dren in the Appalachian South. Edward and Jones found that the 
mean IQ of a groupof children in the mountains of Georgia was 108 
at seven years of age, but had dropped to 70 at 15 years. In East 
Tennessee, Wheeler studied 3000 children in 40 different mountain 
schools and found a progressive loss of IQ froma median IQ of 102.6 
at six years to a median of 81.3 at 15 years. 

Sherman and Key report the same phenomenon among the "hol- 
low" children in Virginia, as does Asher among pupils in eastern 
Kentucky. 

This apparently little-known phenomenon perhaps bears out 
Johnson's back-handed statement that "you can make much of a 
Scotsman if you catch him early enough." Certainly it tends to sub- 
stantiate the belief that lower achievement in school by migrants is 
probably due primarily to the limited background from which they 
have come, since almost universally today the migrant is drawn 
from culturally underdeveloped areas. These findings seem to give 
confidence that the same range of intelligence is present among mi- 
grants as among other populations. 

MIGRATION SHOCK 





Another aspect of the low achievement, low IQ problem among 
migrants is that of cultural shock induced by migration. In general, 
migrants who cometo a city are not migratory. The children of mi- 
grant families have frequently known only a very limited lifespace 
before making the one move which makes them 'migrants."' There 
is the possibility that migration creates a ''cultural orphanism" a- 
mong children—a state which several child welfare workers claim 
to have found. A similar condition can apparently happen when any 
subcultural society is overwhelmed byadominantculture. InGreen- 
land, for example, Danish teachers working on the island refer to 
the "closed Greenlander''—the Eskimo child caught between his seal- 
hunting background and the machine shop in his school, with con- 
sequent inability to achieve in either cultural milieu. 

Something akin to this patternhas been observed among migrant 
children in the U. S. and the problem deserves far greater — 








than it has received. 
CONCLUSIONS 





Research studies seem to cast grave doubts on older explana- 
tions of the cause of low IQ scores and low achievement records a- 
mong migrant children. No evidence is found to support theories of 
selective migration, inbreeding, or genetic inferiority of certain ¢€ 4 
groups. 

Research seems to show that the same normal curve of intel- 
ligence holds for all ethnic groups. Tests of first graders among 
subcultural groups have almost universally disclosed that IQ scores 
are normal at that level, with a subsequent progressive loss, de- 
pending on age and degree of cultural difference. 

The evidence would seem to warrant the conclusion that mi- 
grant children have an intelligence potential not unlike the estab- 
lished population, and that eventually, under favorable circum- 
stances, they can achieve at a normal level. END 
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POETRY 
MOUNTAINS FILL UP THE NIGHT 


Phyllis Connor 


I love the mountains when the heat is gone, 

When sun challenges the regal night, 

Cool pine and wild grape blends with damp moss hidden. 
Creatures whisper softly dark. 


I love the mountains when raindrops fall and break, 
And wet the silver lichen. 

Black earth, sad with all its knowing, 

Covers its face with old and tender leaves. 


Mountains, so steady, and yet they change, 
When each determined morning climbs. 

Some of the night sneaks into hollows, 

But glittering noonday blasts it out. 

Gold heat here, but up there...trees. 


Then dusky dark, its curtain silent, 

And the mountains grow starward, 

Round us and over us and under-= 

Even inside us. Where do the mountains stop? 


REVIEWS 


Folksingers and Folksongs in America by Ray M. Lawless 
Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1960 
662 pp., illus. 
$10.00 
reviewed by T.C. Owen 
With the disciplined scholarship of a University of Chicago 
Ph.D. and the infectious enthusiasm of a lifelong delver into A- 
merican folklore, Professor Lawless, head of the Kansas City, 
Missouri, Junior College English department, has surveyed the 
whole estate of folksong and singing in our country and found it good. 
And in fashioning this encyclopedic account of his subject, Dr. 
Lawless has placed a whopping lot of us in his debt: the singers 
themselves, who have never known such discerning and appreciative 
recognition as this; the collectors and archivists, whose labors are 
lifted from the obscurity of dusty catalogs and happily assembled in 
a shining new accessibility; the home musician, who will find in the 
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check-list of 844 best-known titles all his favorites and many others; 
the record collector, who will revel in the accurate listing of over 
700 LP discs, the song-title of every band itemized; the broad- 
caster, librarian, teacher, and parent, who must know everything; 
even the specialist who might like to know more about folk-music 
instruments, folksong in the fine arts, folklore societies, or folk 
festivals. That's pretty inclusive coverage. Andevery word, thanks 
to an inbred geniality of spirit, an honest respect for his subject, 
and arare abilityto be both scholarly and unstuffy, is warmly read- 
able, whether for browsing or continuous study. 

It is into the 225 biographies of the singers, averaging a page a- 
piece, that the greatest editorial skill has gone. They are wonder- 
fully bright, readable, varied, and informative, whether dealing 
with Burl Ives, John Jacob Niles, and Harry Belafonte, or with the 
hundreds of less known but no less sincere performers. 

A Herculean labor, long needed, has beendone comprehensively 
and con amore, and will not soon need re-doing. It is a vital con- 
tribution to the preservation and cultivation of one of our great na- 
tional resources. REPRINTED FROM THE EMPORIA GAZETTE 
Raising Cane On Huckleberry by Alice Cobb 
Friendship Press 
137 pp. illus. 
$2. 95 
reviewed by Delight Wing 

A well-written story for young people, Raising Cane on Huckle- 
berry by Alice Cobb concerns aChicago youngster living in the hills 
of Eastern Tennessee with his mother, while his father, a newspaper 
correspondent, is on a foreign assignment. 

Not so sure he will like the mountains or that they have anything 
to interest him, David C. Brown approaches his new home with 
doubts. Gradually he becomes accustomed to the unfamiliar way of 
life about him and becomes "one of the gang" at the Huckleberry 
Larger Parish. He is introduced to the friendliness and sincerity 
of his country friends, learning through various experiences and 
adventures that "the roots of the city are in the country." The 
Lord's Acre project the young people of the parish undertake is a 
brand-new experience for Dave. So is the local mystery of the 
treasure cave. He shares the excitement of both in a series of ar- 
ticles for the local newspaper, which contributes to making the pro- 
ject a success and the mystery known. 

Dave's personal discoveries about himself andthe country, re- 
vealed in the diary form of the book, will be of interest to young 
people of about 13 or 14 years, in both the city and the country. The 
sketched illustrations by William M. Hutchinson add appropriate 
emphasis throughout the diary. 
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HISTORY 
Laivncoun Moeremorimrt UnNiversrry 
CRUCIBLE FOR LINCOLN RESEARCH 





by Wayne C. Temple, Ph.D. 
Director, Dept. of Lincolniana and Editor-in-chief, Lincoln Herald 


Nestied in a narrow valley within sight of historic and pictur- 
esque Cumberland Gap is one of the largest collections of Lincoln- 
iana in the world. Through this gap in the Cumberland Mountains 
the ancestors of Abraham Lincoln passed, and here today at Harro- 
gate, Tennessee, is a memorial to the great Kentuckian who led 
the United States through one of its most trying eras—a period when 
even men's souls weretried in the crucible of a civil war. Lincoln 
Memorial University was founded and chartered in 1897 as a living 
monument to Abraham Lincoln who, in 1863, had pointed to the re- 
gion of Cumberland Gap and remarked to General O. O. Howard: 
"General, if you come out of this horror and misery alive, andI 
pray to God that you may, I want you to do something for those 
mountain people who have been shut out of the worldall these years. 
I know them." 

General Howard, who had lost an arm during the Civil War, 
never forgot that interview with President Lincoln, and together 
with the Reverend A. A. Myers, and others, Howard started an 
educational institution named after the martyred president. At 
first there was but little attempt to begin a collection of Lincoln 
books and materials, but in the fall of 1937 an important develop— 
ment took place. A Department ofLincolnianawas established and 
R. Gerald McMurtry, a graduate of Centre College, was chosen to 
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direct it. He had worked as the librarian of the Lincoln National 
Life Foundation at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and was eager to start a 
collection at L. M. U. And who was his student assistant? None 
other than Ann Rutledge, a great grand niece of the girl who had 
lived in New Salem, Illinois, while Lincoln was there! And there 
were others who stood stoutly behind McMurtry. Both President 
Stewart W. McClelland and Vice President Robert Lee Kincaid were 
extremely interested in the new collection, and when they traveled 
around the country on business, they carried lists of books needed 
for the Lincoln Room. 

For many years the University had published a college maga- 
zine called the Mountain Herald, but suddenlyin February of 1938— 
in the middle of volume 40—the name was changed to the Lincoln 
Herald. Kincaid, McMurtry and Boyd A. Wise became its editors. 
They made it a lively publication which stimulated interest in Abra- 
ham Lincoln throughout the United States. And today the Lincoln 
Herald is the only Lincoln magazine in the world. Four times each 
year this scholarly periodical is published and sent around the globe to 
libraries and students of Abraham Lincoln. It has had competitors, 
but with the stoic stubbornness of the surrounding Cumberland Moun- 
tains it now remains on the pinnacle without competition. Not that 
it dislikes competition—the Lincoln Herald was very sad to see the 
scholarly Abraham Lincoln Quarterly (which was published by the 
Abraham Lincoln Association of Springfield, Dlinois) cease publica- 
tion in December of 1952 after having been a most active organ since 
March of 1940. 

Amongthe distinguished members of the Lincoln Herald's pres- 
ent editorial staff are Carl Sandburg, Allan Nevins, Bruce Catton, 
Lloyd Ostendorf (art editor), and Ralph G. Newman. Two outstand- 
ing Kentucky writers are also on this list. They are Dr. J. Winston 
Coleman and Dr. William H. Townsend of Lexington. 

No, the last word on Abraham Lincoln has not been written! 
The Lincoln Herald constantly publishes new facts and letters which 
shed additional light on his life. It would seem that nearly every 
writer wishes to publish a biography of Lincoln, but so few of these 
authors do original research. As a result, there are still several 
phases of Lincoln's career which have not been dealt with adequate- 
ly, even though there has been more written about Abraham Lincoln 
than anyother man. Few Lincoln books have been written in recent 
years which did not draw some of their material from L. M. U.'s 
collection. Within the Lincoln Room itself much writing and editing 
have taken place recently. The Director of the Department of Lin- 
colniana is an honorary member of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
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Commission and helped to edit the new day-by-day books on Lin- 
coln's life. He also edited for accuracy (and contributed one article 
to) the radio series ''A. Lincoln 1809-1959" which Broadcast Music 
prepared and distributed to thousands of stations across the United 
States. These programs numbered about 70 and each one, covering 
some facet of Lincoln's life, was written by an expert in the field. 

Each year the National Lincoln-Civil War Council holds its his- 
torical forum at Lincoln Memorial University, and the experts as- 
semble to hear speakers with national reputations. This group was 
formed in 1958 and since then has heard Bruce Catton, Allan Nevins, 
Bell I. Wiley, William E. Baringer, Allen P. Julian, and Kenneth 
A. Bernard. During the commencement exercises on June 1, 1959, 
Dr. Baringer, the Executive Director of the Lincoln Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, spoke to the graduating class, and his speech was 
broadcast from coast to coast by the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
The Department of Lincolniana, together with the University, also 
gives the most coveted of all Lincoln awards to outstanding students 
of Lincolniana: The Lincoln Diploma of Honor. To most writers 
this is the capstone of their careers. The list of recipients reads 
like a "Who's Who of Lincoln Scholars.'' Among those who have 
been honored are: Roy P. Basler, Paul M. Angle, Dr. and Mrs. 
Harry E. Pratt, Carl Sandburg, F. Lauriston Bullard, J. G. Ran- 
dall, Benjamin P. Thomas, Allan Nevins, Bruce Catton, William 
H. Townsend, William E. Baringer, T. Harry Williams, and many 
others. 

The collection is housed in the Lincoln Room of Duke Hall, on 
the second floor. It contains 6,056 books and pamphlets on Lincoln; 
1,186 collateral volumes; 53 Lincoln letters or notes; and many 
mementos associated with Lincoln. The manuscripts collectionhas, 
among others, the papers of Kentucky's Cassius M. Clay. It also 
boasts of having the only known collection of John L. Worden manu- 
scripts; this man commanded the U. S. S. Monitor. In this room 
is the desk which Lincoln used in the Illinois State Legislature. We 
also have the cane which he carried to Ford's Theatre on the night 
of his assassination. Hanging on the west wallof the room is an oil 
portrait of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, painted by her niece, Katherine 
Helm. The Lincoln Room is open daily except Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday. Visitors are always welcome, and since the Lincoln 





Herald is edited from this room, guests may see how a magazine 


is born. Lincoln Memorial University is just south of Cumberland 
Gap on U. S. highway 25 E. Stop in and see us when you pass by. 
Located on the campus is the only known bronze statue of Lincoln 


in the South. It was made by C. S. Paolo and was erected in 1949. 
END 55 








FOLK TALE The following story is somewhat rare in Appalachian 
story collections since I am unable to find a close 
Y\ parallel. It is Type 314, with episodes from 





other related tales, anditsclosest analogue 
may be found in Grimm No. 136. This version 
was written by mr. Coleman White of Elliot 
County, Kentucky, who heard it from Tom : 
Skaggs, age 83, who had heard it from : 
his brother, who, in turn, had heard 
it as aboy from a man from Martin 
County, Kentucky. 


Jach 
in the 
~~ ££ ing'4 Army 


collected by LEONARD ROBERTS 


Once upon a time Jack decided to set out to seek his fortune. 
On this side of the woods he met aman. He asked this man if he 1} 4 
knowed where he could get work. The man said, "You might strike 
the giant on the other side of the woods for a job."' So Jack went on 
through the woods and over the mountain, and he struck the giant 
over there and got work in the giant's castle. 

The giant give Jack a key to ever room but one, and told Jack 
to clean the castle, but when he was leaving he said, "And Jack, 
don't you go before the barn door." 

Jack worked in the castle until he was through and 
then he hearda racketin thebarn. Well, he went before 
the barn door to see what was going on. 
There he found the meat before the 
mare and the hay before the bear. 
Jack ventured in to changeit. Ashe / 
went out and closed the barn door, it 
whacked one of his fingers off. That 
night when the giant come in he told 
Jack to stick his hands out, and he 
saw that one of his fingers was 4 





gone. SS 
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Giant said, "I'll have to take your head, Jack.'' Jack begged 
so pitiful the giant spared his life if he wouldn't go back before the 
barn door any more. The giant left the next morning and Jack 
worked in the castle. He heard the racket in the barn again and he 
couldn't keep from going back again. He put the meat before the 
bear and the hay before the mare andas he went out, the gate closed 
on him and cut off another one of his fingers. He said to the mare 
and the bear, ''Poor me, my head comes off tonight." 

The mare said, ''There hangs a bridle and saddle." Said, ''Put 
them on me and leave." He bridled and saddled the mare and start- 
ed away from there. 

The bear looked at them and said, "Poor me. I have to bear 
all the blunt." 

The mare said to Jack, 'Put the halter on the bear and we'll 
take it with us." 

Well, they had traveled a long ways when Jack looked back and 
saw the giant coming after them. The mare said, "Look in my left 
ear and see what you can see." He looked and said there was a 
chestnut in there. Mare said, ''Take it out and throw it over your 
left shoulder and it will make such a thicket the giant will have to 
cut his way through." Said, ''Maybe we can get so far ahead of him 
he will never catch us."" Jack throwed the chestnut out over his 
left shoulder and made a thicket against the giant. 

They traveled on a long ways, and Jack looked back and saw 
the old giant coming again. The mare said, "Look in my right ear 
and see what you can see."" Jack saw a drop of water. Mare said, 
"Throw it over your right shoulder and it will make such a fountain 
of water that he will have to drink his way through and we'll get 
away.'' Jack throwed out the drop of water and a great fountain 
raised up against the giant. 

They rode on for many days and come to a high hill. On the 
hill they could see the King of Scotland's castle. Well, Jack de- 
cided to go on down to the King's castle and get him a job of work. 
The mare told Jack she would helphim. So she took Jackand drawed 
the breath out of Jack and made a little hookety crookety no 'count 
fellow out of him. She then give him a wishing cap and said, "Put 
this on when you want anything and when you wish for it you will 
get it." 

Jack went on down to the King's castle. Yellow Rose was in 
the flower garden at work scouring old rusty knives and forks and 
spoons. Jack told Yellow Rose he wanted a job of work. She told 
him to come with her. Jack put on his wishing cap and wished for 
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them knives and forks to be bright as silver dol- 
Q Zs lars. And there they were pretty and bright. 
A. YT. She took him tothe king and told him what 
il 2 dackcould do. King said, "Well, if you 
pf By are such a good hand to work like that 
] you can have a job." Said, "You can e 
help Yellow Rose in the kitchen and the 
flower garden." 
While Jack was working inthe gar- 
den with Yellow Rose, the King had a 
falling out with another king and got 
ready for battle. He wanted a bottle 
_. of magic water from the wells 
‘Wein at the endof the worldto heal 
= <_ ‘¥e4 thewounded. Jack, the Hook- 
= —" 2 ety Crookety, wanted to 
= go to the end of the world and get 
the bottle of Iokium. But the King's 
son-in-law didn't want him to go he looked so bad. Jack got the 
poorest horse they was and they set out. Come to the forks of the 
road and the son-in-law went one way and made Jack go the other. 
Jack tookout his wishingcap and wished for a bottle of Iokium from 
the wells at the end of the world. 
When they come back in to 
the King, they told the King 
that Hookety-Crookety got his 
water out of the roadside well. 
Jack said, 'You got yours out of the 
roadside well, but I can show you 
what I can do withmine." He put 
on his wishing cap and grabbed a 
sword and cut the King's son-in- 
law's head off. He took the head up 
and put water on it and stuck it back 
on and made him well again. Well, 
the King wanted to buy his wishing 
cap. Jack told him he couldn't __ 
let him have it unless he let him 
write so and so on his back. 
He finally let him write whatever it was. r J & 
The King went on into battle. Hookety-Crookety went back to 


the mare and she drawed the breath out of Jack again and made him 
continued on page 63 
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COUNCIL NEWS 


CONFERENCE OF APPALACHIAN GOVERNORS 

Since its beginning, the Council of the Southern Mountains, Inc. , 
has viewed the Appalachian Region as an areaof fairly common re- 
sources and of characteristically similar people. The Council has 
always believed that the resources of this region, if properly de- 
veloped and utilized, could provide a more equitable share of pros- 
perity for those who live in this region. The Council was formed 
in 1913 bya groupof dedicated people with the belief that a generally 
better quality of life in the mountains could be attained. The group 
met to discuss ways by which their ideas could be implemented. 

At the Annual Conference of the Council in 1959, a resolution 
was passed calling on the governors of the states and commonwealths 
which share the Appalachian resource to meet together and cooper- 
ate in seeking solutions to those chronic economic problems which 
are common to the mountainous parts of the states. 

During this year, governors and/or their representatives from 
ten states have meton two occasions in an effort to explore and de- 
fine those areas of opportunity for development in the Appalachian 
Region which lend themselves to interstate cooperation. 

The initial meeting was held May 20 in Annapolis, Maryland at 
the invitation of Governor Tawes of Maryland. At this meeting a 
concise economic study of the region was presented and a general 
agreement was reached on the basis of the study and of previous 
knowledge and experience that a united approach to the development 
of basic economic resources would be sound. 

The second meeting of the Appalachian Governors was held in 
Lexington, Kentucky on October 17-18 at the invitation of Governor 
Combs. At this meeting, it was generally recognized that the de- 
velopment of transportation and water control facilities must be 
planned on an interstate basis in order that the maximum economic 
impact upon the region can be realized. A resolutionwas passed at 
the conclusion of the meeting stating that a special regional pro- 
gram of development is required and justified in terms of both the 
necessity to treat the human need and the opportunity to realize the 
region's potential to contribute to its own and the state and national 
economies. To be effective, such a program must involve all lev- 
els of both public and private interests, providing for the creation 
of major economic facilities such as key roads and water control 
facilities, which will enable the people of the Appalachian Region to 
make their own contribution to national progress. 

A good system of highways planned to have maximum impact on 
the economy of the region and a series of multi-purpose dams could 
make it possible for many communities to developtheir potential be 








both industry and tourism. At the present time, there are large 
areas within the Appalachian Region that are practically inaccessi- 
ble, making efforts to develop opportunities in industrial employ- 
ment unrewarding. 

On the other hand, there are many areas of economic oppor- 
tunity which we as a people are not using to our advantage. How- 
ever great the limitations which exist in the Appalachian Region 
because of the absence of adequate facilities for transportation and 
for the control of floods, much effort must be expended by the indi- 
vidual communities and counties before a broader economic base 
can be created even though these facilities become a reality. Inad- 
dition, there is a tendency on the part of communities to wait for 
major developments before tackling those problems which may well 
be resolved now at the community level. 

There are many improvements which can be made at the com- 
munity and county level, the progress of which will not necessarily 
be impeded by the current lack of regional facilities for transpor- 
tation and water control. There is a great need in the Appalachian 
Region for representative community organizations which can initi- 
ate and carry through programs for cleaner, more attractive com- 
munities, for better educational opportunities, for adequate com- 
munity facilities, and for programs which will provide for oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Inthe absence of these community facilities, 
roads and dams will be of little value. We inthe Appalachian Region 
must not wait for major developments before tackling those problems 
which fall within the realm of local responsibility. 

We must realize that the cooperation which may come about be- 
tween the Appalachian States and the Federal Government does not 
release the individual citizen and the individual state and local gov- 
ernments from the many responsibilities which they have properly 
assumed. Rather, we must be determined to resolve those problems 
which lie within our realm of responsibility. Only by working on 
this premise can the maximum benefits from interstate cooperation 
be gained. .« * * * o ‘ 


A NEW APPROACH TO COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

During the third week of October, the Appalachian Fund 
and the Kentucky Department of Education co-sponsored three two- 
day workshops in Eastern Kentucky involving nearly 100 people from 
28 counties. The workshops were under the auspices of the Coun- 
cil of the Southern Mountains. 

The purpose of the workshops was to give training to local 
men and women of ability and dedication, on the qualities one must 
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possess to be an effective leader. The participants in the work- 
shops learned to recognize the processes through which a group 
goes in making plans and decisions. They learned to recognize the 
needs of the group as a whole, as well as of the individuals in the 
group. They were informed of professional and technical assist- 
ance available to communities that will aid in bringing about a sound 
program for community betterment. 





The workshops were directed by Dr. Donald R. Fessler, 
member of the Council's Economic Development Committee and its 
Boardof Directors. Dr. Fessler has done outstanding work in com- 
munity development in Virginia and has proven his ability to interpret 
to lay leaders the values of having an awareness of the processes 
which take place in bringing about change within community groups. 
The information which Dr. Fessler gave to the workshop partici- 
pants was tailored for practical application to the wide variety of 
problems and situations represented by those present. 

Follow-ups for the workshops will be coordinated by the 
Council which will make available outstanding people from many 
areas in the general field of community development. 

The workshops grewout of a series of conferences involv- 
ing Mr. Stuart Faber and Dr. Raymond B. Drukker of the Appala- 
chian Fund, Mr. James Patton of the Kentucky Department of Edu 
cation and Mr. P. F. Ayer of the Council of the Southern Mountains. 
The purpose of the conferences was to explore the potentials in East- 
ern Kentucky which will provide, through the efforts of the people 
and of existing agencies, the strongest possible base for the future 
development of the area 

Past experience indicates that for a program of community 
development to be workable, it must be planned and executed by the 
people it will effect with, of course, the occasional help of technical 
and professional people. 

Without a doubt, the type of training which was provided 
in these workshops is basic to the overall objectives of community 
development and it will enhance the effectiveness of both agency per- 
sonnel and community organizations. 
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CHANGING TIMES 


BEFORE WE STEP INTO THE WINGS 
By Mary Breckinridge 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR OF THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE 


REPRINTED FROM THE FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE QUARTERLY BULLETIN 


Some thirty years ago a boy of about 12 rode up to Wendover. 
Fastened behind him on his mule were two handmade split bottomed 
chairs. The boy gave them to us saying, "We aim to have our baby 
paid for." 

Our fee for attending a woman in childbirth was $5. 00 in those 
days. It could be paid by work orin kind. The two hand-made 
chairs were worth $5.00. Not for anything in the world would we 
have asked that family for payment, because the husband and father 
had died before the birth of the baby! But this boy, now the head 
of the household, had takenover his father's obligations. There was 
a code of honour in the American pioneer. 

Now that Iam in my eightieth year, I want to put down some of 
the characteristics of a vanishing age. Ido not think that the gen- 
erationin which I grew up, now passinginto the wings, was any bet- 
ter or any worse than the one acting on today's stage. I know this 
young generation well, because so many of them serve the Frontier 
Nursing Service. If anything, the girls of today are a step ahead of 
my own girlhood, because they have more initiative. The difference 
between the generations is at a more general level, and itis stupen- 
dous. 

When Iwas young, people in every walk of life, except for a 
few ne'er-do-wells, felt calledupon to meet theirobligations. True, 
there were spend-thrifts. But most people dreaded debt and did not 
buy the things they wanted until they could payfor them. Today mil- 
lions of Americans are in debt up totheir eyebrows. This is one of 
the reasons why we have inflation, and the failure of a few big fi- 
nancing companies could bring on a crash for millions of people. 

The thing that seems odd to me is that this represents a com- 
plete break with the past. We old-fashioned people like tradition 
and a certain continuity in folk ways. Rare today would be a boy of 
12 who took over his father's obligations. When families have gone 
into debt beyond their means, then they tend to shirk every obliga- 
tion they can edge away from and get by with it. And yet the human 
mind, as one meets it individually, is as clear as it ever was and 
the human heart is as compassionate. I want to testify to that be- 
fore I step into the wings. 


All the fascinating details of the Frontier Nursing Service and its 
rad can be found in Mary Breckinridge’s book, Wide Neighborhoods. 
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continued from page 58 
into a fine fellow. Jack went into battle for the King and he struck 
so hard with his sword that he blowed the King's foes off the face of 
the earth. They had three battles in all and the mare changed Jack 
ever time. Jack told the King that they were his older brothers 
& 3 winning all them battles. 
When the war was over the King was pleased. He told Jack to 
send his oldest brother to get his premium. The King said tohim, 
"Here is a magic table cloth. Ever time you spread it it will be 
full of good food to eat." He told Jack to send his next brother. 
King said to him, "Here is a pocketbook. Ever time you open it it 
will be full of gold and silver." He told Jack to come and get his 
premium. Jack went in and the King said, "Here is acomb. Ever 
time you comb your hair the gold and silver will just roll." 
Jack went back home where he was still living the last time I 
heard of him. eno 
* * * * * * * 


THE CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 
BEREA COLLEGE BEREA, KENTUCKY 


December 26, 1960 to January 1, 1961 


Send now for your application form to the 22nd annual hol iday 
course dedicated tothe preservation of folk material through 
7] s use. A wonderful opportunity for recreation leaders, teachers 
and other adults who wish to experience the fun of partici- 
pation in folk activities of the American, English and Danish 
traditions. Sponsored by Berea College and the Council of the 
Southern Mountains in co-operation with the Country Dance 
Society of America. 








TIME IS RUNNING OUT. MAKE YOUR RESERVA CESS SF ee 
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TIONS NOW FOR THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS, 
THE COUNCIL OF THE SOUTHERN MOUNTAINS. INC., works to share 
SEE PAGE 19 FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. phe Raich  eiietaii 
and human resources 

of the Appalachian 

South with the rest 

of the nation. It 

also seeks to help 


meet some of the so- 


cial, educational, 
spiritual, and cul- 
tural needs pecul- 


tar to this mountain 
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¥ territory. It works 


through and with the 


YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE ON THESE BASES: 
schools, churches, 

STUDENT MEMBERSHIP $ 1.50 

ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 3.00 to $ 4.00 

SUPPORTING MEMBERSHIP 5.00 to 24.00 other institutions, 

SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP 25.00 or more gqnd by means of sin- 

INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 5.00 or more 


medical centers and 


cere and able indi- 
SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WORK INCLUDED !N viduals both in and 
ALL MEMBERSHIPS 
Sénd check or money order, care of this magazine, 
to Box 2000, College Station, Berea, Ky. 


outside the area. 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO MOUNTAIN LIFE & WoRK, $1.00 PER YEAR 
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For Members: 
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your subscription and/or 
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NOT turned ' you from our membership. 
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